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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Girrorp LECTURES are not a promising field from 
which to draw material for the simple Notes which 
these columns usually contain. But there is a 
_ chapter in Dr. Tempre’s Nature, Man and God 
which seeks to make a point to which we should 
like to call our readers’ attention. It is the chapter 
on the ‘Moral and Religious Conditions of Eternal 
Life.’ 

The point is virtually made, as we remember, by 
Dr. TEMPLE’s teacher at Balliol College, the late 
Dr. Edward Caird. It appears even to be implied 
in the Gospels, where Jesus says, ‘ God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living.’ Into the 
meaning of this passage we shall not enter further 
than to say that it appears to represent God as the 
guarantor of the life to come: those who walked 
with Him live still unto Him. 


What, then, is the point in question? It is that 
the hope of eternal life properly springs from faith 
in God. It should not precede faith in God. If 
our main concern in relation to things eternal is to 
be with our own future state, it might be better 
that we should have no hope of immortality at all. 
For the great aim of all true religion is to transfer 
the centre of interest and concern from self to God. 
If assurance of immortality were to come before 
~ assurance of God, it might hinder that process. 


“If God is righteous—still more, if God is Love 
—immortality follows as a consequence. He made 
VoL. XLVI—No. 4.—JANUARY 1935. 


me; He loves me; He will not let me perish, so 
long as there is anything in me that He can loves 
And that is a wholesome reflection for me if, but 
only if, the result is that I give greater glory to 
God in the first place, and take comfort to myself 
only, if at all, in the second place. I wish to stress 
this heavily. Except as an implicate in the righteous- 
ness and love of God, immortality is not a religious 
interest ai all,’ 


If our desire is first for future life for ourselves, 
or even first for reunion with those whom we have 
loved and lost, then the doctrine of immortality 
may do us positive harm by fixing us in that self- 
concern. But if our desire is for God’s glory, and 
for ourselves that we may be used to promote it, 
then the doctrine of immortality will give us new 
heart in the assurance that what here must bea very 
imperfect service may be made perfect hereafter. 


For this reason it seems to Dr. TEMPLE positively 
undesirable that there should be experimental proof 
of man’s survival after death. It might or it 
might not encourage faith in God; and it would 
certainly make true religion’s task more difficult, 
which, as already said, is the transference of the 
centre of interest and concern from self to God. 
Self comes into religion only as that one thing 
which each can offer for the glory of God. 


Referring further to the possibility of experi- 
mental proof of survival, Dr. TEMPLE says : ‘ If such 
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knowledge comes, it must be accepted, and we must 
try to use it for good and not for evil. And I 
could never urge the cessation of inquiry in any 
direction ; I cannot ask that so-called Psychical 
Research should cease. But I confess I hope 
that such research will continue to issue in such 
dubious results as are all that I can trace to it up 
to date.’ 


In recent years the question has been raised 
whether it is right to speak of Christ as @ man or 
as Man. The preference of writers like R. C. 
Moberly and W. P. Du Bose was for the latter, 
but it can hardly be said that the modern reader 
finds much that is illuminating in Moberly’s obiter 
dictum: ‘He was not generically, but inclusively, 
man’ (‘ Atonement and Personality,’ 86). All the 
more, therefore, have we reason to be grateful for 
a fresh setting of this problem to Professor W. F. 
LoFTHousE, whose book, The Father and the Son, 
is reviewed in another column. 


Professor LoFTHOUSE speaks of Jesus as ‘a man,’ 
but at the same time reminds us that He was man 
in the sense in which the disciples were not. ‘ What 
they were imperfectly, He was in completeness. 
What they had, mixed with dross and alloy, 
He had in a purity never known before.’ To 
Professor LorTHoUsE this fact is so important that 
he does not think we need to ask ‘ whether the 
Incarnation meant that He shared our human in- 
capacities and ignorances.’ He even suggests that 
this does not matter. ‘ What if He was ignorant 
of the mariner’s compass, the composition of gun- 
powder, the procession of the equinoxes?... A 
man is neither less nor more a man for such talents 
and acquirements as these.’ 


The important consideration is ‘the penetration 
by which He divined the secrets of the human heart, 
the sympathy which led Him to the centre of human 
affections, the passionate love that drove Him to 
all lengths that men might learn through Him to be 
brothers, and the unbroken confidence in God which 
made the unseen world more real and vivid than 
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anything that the senses could provide.’ This 
persuasion leads Professor LoFrHousE to state a 
conviction which is not less attractive because it is 
expressed in paradox: ‘He was man because He 
was what no man had ever been before.’ ; 


The above is an example of many fine thoughts 
in Professor LorrHousE’s book. Another instance 
of his discernment appears in his condemnation of 
a very common method of interpreting Jn 177: 
‘that they may all be one ; even as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in 
us: that the world may believe that thou didst 
send me.’ 

Professor LorrHousE is among those who think 
that this passage has suffered sadly at the hands of 
expositors in being taken as a prayer for the re- 
union of the now severed churches of Christendom 
‘ only to be attained, as many would hold, by some 
agreement on the “historic episcopate,’ or the 
supremacy of the Pope.’ ‘ Jesus,’ he writes, ‘ was 
thinking of something else than this when He 
compared their unity to the unity between Himself 
and the Father.’ In point of fact, the unity is 
that of ‘doing, willing and loving as the Father 
does, wills and loves,’ and it is this for which Christ 
prays on behalf of His Church. 


A third example may be added from the discus- 
sion of Mt 1127: ‘No one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father; neither doth any know the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal him’ (cf. Lk 10”). 


Are we to conclude, with E. Norden, that this 
passage is the isolated expression of the views of a 
‘school’ unrepresented elsewhere in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and is it, as Hase called it, ‘an aerolite 
from the Johannean heaven’? The informed 
reader knows where to turn for a recent and well- 
balanced discussion of this passage in Dr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson’s ‘New Testament Doctrine of the 
Christ,’ and will remember the frank, if somewhat 
disappointing, conclusion which is reached in the 
long Note at the end of the volume (Appended 
Note iv.). Dr. Rawlinson remarked that as an 
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expression of Christian belief about Jesus the saying 
is intelligible, and that as a saying uttered by Jesus 
“it is less easy, though perhaps not impossible, to 
explain.’ With this attitude of suspended judg- 
ment, it is interesting to compare the conclusions 
reached by Professor LOFTHOUSE. 


‘True, there is no other statement in the Syn- 
optists quite so explicit as this ; but the habitual 
| language of Jesus, as we have it in the Synoptists, 
points quite unmistakably to a unique knowledge, 
an intimacy, a special sympathy, existing between 
Jesus and God. Of this, others could know nothing ; 
for the fatherhood referred to in the Sermon on the 
Mount does not penetrate this inner region of 
mutual knowledge. But if Jesus claims this special 
access to God, what is all His teaching but one long 
act of revealing His own knowledge to those who 
have ears to hear?’ The saying, Professor Lort- 
HOUSE claims, ‘is not an erratic boulder. It is 
rather the central point of the whole terrain.’ 


St. Paul’s is fortunate in having as its new Dean 
Dr. W. R. MatrueEws, for his is one of the strongest 
and clearest intellects in the region of contemporary 
thought. Anything he writes arouses interested 
anticipation, and we are never disappointed in the 
result. An example of this competence will be 
found in the volume of addresses delivered at the 
Cromer Convention in June of this year and recently 
published under the title Newmess of Life (S.P.C.K. ; 
2s. 6d. net). Dr. MatrHEws’ subject was ‘ God 
as Transcendent,’ and we summarize the main 
points. 

The importance of the subject lies in this that 
it takes us to the very centre of the modern con- 
troversy concerning religion and concerning Christi- 
anity. For the main obstacle to the spread of 
Christianity to-day is not so much any lack of 
good will, and certainly not a lack of the feeling of 
need for religion, but rather an absence of under- 
standing of what Christianity really is, and the 
presence in many minds of an unfounded suspicion 
that the old message of the gospel is no longer in 
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harmony with modern knowledge. There is a wide- 
spread willingness to allow that religion has a 
justification for itself, that there is some being 
who can be described as divine. But where the 
hesitation occurs is precisely before this great truth, 
the truth of a transcendent God. 


There are three possible views of the relation 
between God and the world. It might be held that 
God is the ground, and the world is the consequence 
of God, in the same way as a triangle is the ground 
of the properties of a triangle. God, that is, is the 
immanent reason, idea, or thought which is inherent 
in the world, and from which all its characteristics 
inevitably proceed. Such a view would, of course, 
be a view that God is not transcendent at all. 


Secondly, it might be held that God’s relation 
to the world is that of the source from which 
everything emanates. That was the idea which 
was held by the Neo-Platonists. The analogy to 
illustrate this is that of the sun and its rays. - Just 
as the rays of the sun proceed out from their 
originating centre, so it is that everything flows 
forth from God. The central Orb, God, tran- 
scends all the grades of living which turn towards 
it and move towards it as their goal. This is a 
doctrine of Divine Transcendence. But it is not 
the Christian doctrine, because it seems to suggest 
that everything proceeds from God by an inherent 
tendency, that there is, so to speak, an inevitable 
overflow of the Divine Nature. 


The third view, which is the Christian view, is 
that God is related to the world because He is its 
Creator. He is not simply the ground of the 
world, but the cause of the world. He originates 
it, and does so by an act of choice or will. This is 
essential to the Christian faith, because it is vital 
to that faith that we should think of God not only 
as the supreme Reason, but also as the Holy Will 
and Holy Love in whose hands we are. The 
analogy here is that between the artist and the 
work of art. Just as the artist is expressed in his 
work, and yet he is other than his work, so we 
may think of God as expressed in His creation, and 
yet never ceasing to be other than it. 
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This was the doctrine of the Prophets. For 
them God is first of all the ‘ Far God,’ above 
and beyond our thought, dwelling in inscrutable 
majesty. And God is transcendent in two respects, 
first as the Creator and providential Governor of 
the world, and, secondly, as the Giver of the Law 
of Righteousness. Virtue and goodness for the 
Hebrew were not primarily the expression of man’s 
true nature. It is doubtful if the Hebrew would 
have understood the conception that goodness 1s 
man in his real being. He thought rather that 
the heart of man is desperately wicked. Virtue 
for the Hebrew is fundamentally obedience to the 
Law given from above by God. Yet it must be 
said that the prophetic message brought together in 
a marvellous manner the ‘ Far God’ and the ‘ Near 
God,’ the transcendent and the immanent which 
are always implied in each other. 


The same is true of Christ’s teaching about the 
Kingdom of God. It used to be said by liberal 
theology that the Kingdom of God was somehow 
closely connected with our ideals of progress. This 
is now seen to be a mistake. The idea of the 
Kingdom had little or nothing to do with our 
conception of a progressive evolution towards a 
better state of things. On the contrary, the root 
idea was that of an intervention of God. The 
Kingdom, as Jesus preached it, is to be brought in, 
not by human efforts, or by gradual advance, but 
by a gracious act of God. And the blessedness of 
those who are Sons of the Kingdom had little or 
nothing to do with the amelioration of social 
conditions. It is rather the entrance into a new life 
with God through His grace. The conception of 
the Kingdom is bound up with the idea of the 
transcendence of God. 


This principle of transcendence is to be seen at 
work throughout the universe wherever we like to 
take it up. Reality seems to arrange itself into 
different orders of being—the material, the living, 
the mental, and the spiritual. But these orders of 
being do not exist in water-tight compartments. 
One leads on to the other, and the higher is built 
on the lower, while, at the same time, the lower 
finds its goal, its meaning, in the higher. And it 
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is only when we look from the higher point of view 
that we get a full understanding of what is prior 
and lower. 

Everything in the world, every kind of being,. 
seems to be engaged in an effort to transcend itself. 
And all our efforts to make a self-explanatory 
system are brought to nought. The attempt to 
think of Nature as aself-working machine is now 
clearly a futile effort. The attempt to think 
of History as a sufficient interpretation of the 
universe has been shown as decisively to be im- 
practicable. To understand Nature we must 
postulate something beyond Nature, and to under- 
stand History we must postulate something beyond 
History. Wherever we take up reality with an 
attempt to understand it, we are confronted with 
the fact of transcendence. 


Thus there are good grounds on which belief in 
a Transcendent God can be defended in the court 
of human reason. But we must not leave it there. 
In the end our chief ground for such a faith is in 
the religious experience itself. There is no final 
account of religious experience, not of Christian 
experience only but of religious experience in a 
wider region, which is adequate, that does not see 
in it a witness to the intrusion of a living reality 
into the soul of man, a reality which dwells not only 
in the cosmos, but beyond it: that is to say, the 
Transcendent God. 


The Rev. Albert Edward Davy, Pastor of Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Balti- 
more, delivered a course of lectures on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation in which he sought to indicate 
the problems of personality and their answer in 
Jesus. The lectures are published under the title 
Jesus and Human Personality (Abingdon Press ; 
$2.00). The chief points expounded are, how to 
deal wisely with appealing mental images (for 
Jesus it was the thought of what it would be to be 
a true Son of God), how to achieve an abiding self- 
respect, how to satisfy the need for comradeship, 
how to solve the problem presented by moral 
failure. 
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Mr. Day illuminates the approach to each of 
these places of difficulty with which the ever- 
striving self is confronted on its way towards full- 
ness of personality, and he does this with the aid of 
many an effective illustration drawn from a treasury 
both new and old, in which are stored the fruits of 
wide reading and keen observation. In the closing 
chapter he discusses the secret of effective preaching, 
addressing himself to his fellow-preachers par- 
ticularly, and we should like to put some of his 
positions before our readers. 


First, he speaks of a tendency in the modern 
pulpit which greatly weakens the effectiveness of 
its ministry to personality. It is the blurring and 
sometimes practical exclusion of Jesus. ‘Sir, we 
would see Jesus,’ and not abstract philosophies, 
hypotheses of science, witticisms, epigrams, his- 
trionics, the preacher himself, is the unconscious 
complaint of many congregations. When con- 
gregations see everything else but Jesus, that is 
the first great threat to an effective ministry. 


The second is when Jesus is much praised by 
name but never revealed in His thrilling, vitalizing 
reality. Abstraction, generalization, verbalization 
are the besetting sins of the ministry. It is not 
enough to urge people to ‘come to Jesus.’ One 
must also give specific directions which will make 
the exhortation something more than mere evan- 
gelistic verbiage, which will provide a technique 
for the appropriation of those rich values for 
_ personality which are found in Him; so that they 
who ‘come to Jesus’ will be nearer to His moral 
and spiritual beauty than those who apparently 
stay away. 

Turning now from the threats to an effective 
ministry, Mr. Day goes on to say, first, that through 
good preaching there should stream the redemptive 
influence of the ideas of Jesus. Sermon series in 
which the major emphases of Jesus are linked 
together in a living whole have great value. But 
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of greater value is it for the preacher to have his 
own mind so saturated with the ideas of Jesus that 
he cannot help letting those ideas shine through 
his every public utterance. And he should toil 
arduously in the effort to re-state the ideas of the 
Master in language which makes them vivid and 
real to the struggling souls before him. 


Second, the ideas of Jesus must be creatively 
imparted. Some preachers make prison walls 
out of them and attempt to confine people to the 
area thus enclosed. But His ideas should be 
presented not as mere patterns to follow, but as 
inspiration to men to make their own patterns in 
the light of their own immediate problems. Often 
the value of Jesus for His followers is not in any 
specific direction He may give in any concrete 
situation, but in His preparation of the soul for a 
new revelation which will enable it to meet its 
immediate problem with insight and power. 


‘Preaching that makes for personality must let 
people have the redemptive, liberating, unifying 
influence of the person of Jesus. . . . He influences 
men not by teachings merely but as a teacher ; 
not by His sayings only but by His soul; not asa 
mirror in which are reflected eternal values, but as 
aman... . Such a fact has great significance for 
preaching. It means that it must be the preacher’s 
constant endeavour to let men see Him, not merely 
His teachings but Him.’ 


Finally, effective preaching must reveal the 
unique relationship of Jesus to God. It is as a 
revelation of ultimate reality that He makes His 
supreme appeal. Doing things for Jesus’ sake 
becomes doing things for God’s sake, and this 
makes labour significant and hopeful. Nothing 
grips the heart and stimulates the mind like the 
conviction that what Jesus was God is, and that 
our struggle to be like Him has the universe as an 
ally, and that our striving selves are, in the effort 
to achieve personality, co-labourers with God. 
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Some Outstanding (ew Testament Problems, 


III. The Problem of the Resurrection Narratives. 


By THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON J. W. Hunkin, D.D., Rucpy. 


Tue New Testament is aglow with the assurance’ 


that Jesus the Christ, once crucified, is alive and 
triumphant. In studying early Christian belief 
on the subject two problems confront us at the 
outset : first, what form did the conception of the 
Risen Christ take ? and second, on what ground did 
the belief rest P 

Our earliest sources are the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and the main passage we have to study is 1 Co 15. 
We will examine it with our first question in mind, 
and seek to gather what we can as to the exact 
form the conception of the Risen Christ took in 
the minds of St. Paul and his readers. 

On his own testimony St. Paul was well-grounded 
in Judaism before he became a Christian. ‘ Ye 
have heard of my manner of life in time past in the 
Jews’ religion,’ he writes to the Galatians, ‘how 
that . . . I advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond 
many of mine own age among my countrymen, 
being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions 
of my fathers’ (Gal 118-14), Now we must re- 
member that ‘the Hebrew idea of personality is 
an animated body and not an incarnated soul,’ ? 
and the Jews believed in the resurrection of the 
body rather than in the immortality of-the soul. 
One of the earliest surviving explicit statements 
of this belief is that found in Dn 122-3. ‘Many 


of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall. 


awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt. And they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.’ The language almost suggests 
not merely a resurrection upon earth but an 
ascension into heaven. Elijah was held actually 
to have been caught up bodily into heaven in a 
chariot of fire. Moses, according to Dt 348, was 
buried by God but no man knew of his sepulchre, 
and there was a widespread belief, attested by 
Josephus,” that he had passed out of this life in 
some supernatural way: ‘As he was going to 
embrace Eleazar and Joshua, and was still dis- 
coursing with them, a cloud stood over him on 
the sudden, and he disappeared in a certain valley, 

1H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘ Hebrew Psychology,’ in 
The People and the Book, 362. 

* Antiquities, Iv. viii. 48 (326). 


although he wrote in the holy books that he died, 
which was done out of fear lest they should venture 
to say, that because-of his extraordinary virtue he 
went to God.’ ' 

It accords with the view that the bodies of 
Moses and Elijah were not asleep in the dust of the 
earth that they are described as appearing on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The strange story in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel of the earthquake at the 
moment when the veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain, which rent rocks and opened tombs, has a 
similar Jewish background. ‘Many bodies,’ we 
are told, ‘ of the saints that had fallen asleep were 
raised ; and coming forth out of the tombs after his 
resurrection they entered into the holy city and 
appeared unto many ’ (Mt 27°. 53), 

Bearing all this in mind, then, we read what 
St. Paul says about the resurrection of Christians. 
To answer the question ‘ How are the dead raised ? 
and with what body do they come?’ he points to 
the analogy of the seed: ‘that which thou thyself 
sowest is not quickened, except it die: and that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body that 
shall be, but a bare grain, it may chance of wheat, 
or of some other kind; but God giveth it a body 
even as it pleased him, and to each seed a body of 
its own.’..... «i (% Co, 1529-38) ....... “SO aieOuiaaaae 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption ; 
it is raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour ; 
it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness ; it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body ; it is 
raised a spiritual body.’ The resurrection of all 
Christians will take place simultaneously: ‘We 
shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. For this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality ’ (vv.5!-*8). The physical body, therefore, 
whether alive or dead will without residuum be 
changed into a spiritual body, as the seed is replaced 
by the new plant. 

Now we gather that this applies to Christ Him- 
self: for in St. Paul’s view He is ‘the first fruits 
of them that are asleep.’ The inference is that if 
St. Paul was assured—as he was—that Christ had 
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really appeared to certain people and was really 
alive he would at once assume, unless there was 
strong evidence to the contrary, that the Lord’s 
physical body had disappeared from the earth. 
Belief in ‘the empty tomb’ followed at once from 
belief that our Lord had recently presented Him- 
self alive to His disciples. It did not depend on 
the evidence of the women who went to the tomb. 
The report of their discovery on Easter morning 
does not actually find a place in the earliest strata 
of surviving Christian writings. St. Paul does 
not mention it here. But at the earliest point to 
which we can penetrate we seem to detect the 
belief in ‘the empty tomb’ whether based on 
direct evidence or only on inference. 

We pass on now to our second question: what 
exactly is the ground on which the early belief in 
Christ’s resurrection rests? The real support of 
the belief seems to be a twofold one?: first, the 
testimony of a number of people who said that they 
had actually seen the Risen Christ ; and secondly, 
the religious experience of others who without 
having seen Him, yet were conscious of moral 
and spiritual power which they attributed to His 
continued activity. The latter experience was to 
a greater or less degree shared by Christians gener- 
ally and was felt to be a corroboration and con- 
firmation of the direct evidence of the comparatively 
few who claimed to have seen Christ alive from the 
dead with their own eyes. 

It is to such direct positive evidence that St. Paul 
refers at the beginning of this chapter : 

“J delivered to you in chief that which had also 
been delivered to me, that Christ died for our sins, 
as the Scriptures had said ; and that he was buried ; 
and that on the third day, as the Scriptures had 
said, he was risen, and that he appeared to Cephas ; 
then to the Twelve; after that he appeared to 
more than five hundred disciples at the one time, 
most of whom are still alive, though a few are 
dead: after that he appeared to James; then 
to the Apostles in a body ; and last of all as to one 
whose life as an apostle began in what was almost 
a supersession of nature, he appeared to me also.’ # 

The kind of evidence offered to the Christian 
convert, therefore, was the evidence of isolated 
incidents, of appearances of Christ to individuals 
and groups, who subsequently reported their 
experiences to other Christians, and the reports 
circulated round the Christian communities. No 


1Cf. M. Goguel, La Foi a la Résurrection de Jésus 
dans le Christianisme Primitif (1933), briefly reviewed 
in THe Expository TIMEs, June 1934, p. 426. 

2 W. G. Rutherford’s translation. 
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attempt was made at first to draw up a continuous 
historical record of the events which took place 
during the period immediately subsequent to the 
Crucifixion, and when, later on, the compilers of 
the Gospels addressed themselves to such an under- 
taking they were apparently unable to collect the 
necessary material. It is to their narratives that 
we must now turn. 

One or two preliminary questions at once present 
themselves. Is there any other source for these 
narratives which should be placed alongside the 
Canonical Gospels ? 

There is, I think, only one such document 
which needs serious consideration, and that is the 
Gospel of Peter. In the Journal of Theological 
Studies (1925-1926), xxvii. 255 ff., gor ff., Mr. 
P. Gardner-Smith has maintained that the evidence 
for the dependence of the Gospel of Peter upon the 
Canonical Gospels has been greatly overestimated, 
and, on the other hand, not enough has been raade 
of the independent features of the Petrine narrative, 
which, in Mr. Gardner-Smith’s view, are difficult 
to explain on the hypothesis of literary dependence. 
In spite of the force and ability with which Mr. 
Gardner-Smith presents his case I cannot feel that 
the arguments which he brings forward are sufficient 
to overcome the general impression of tendencious 
romancing which the Gospel of Peter makes upon 
the reader. It may be that two or three genuine 
reminiscences are preserved in its material, e.g. the 
name of the centurion (Petronius) and the accusa- 
tion that the disciples intended to set fire to the 
Temple. But the most probable view of the book 
remains that advocated by the late Professor C. H. 
Turner (Journal of Theological Studies [1913], xiv. 
162 ff.), namely, that it represents the arliest 
attempt to rehandle the documents of the Christian 
tradition in the Gnostic interest, and that it adds 
little or nothing itself to the witness of the earliest 
tradition of the Resurrection. 

We are left, therefore, with St. Mark, St. Matthew, 
and St. Luke, and finally St. John. 

When we turn to St. Mark we are immediately 
faced with the problem of the original ending of the 
Gospel. 

Did St. Mark’s autograph end at v.8 with éfoBotvro 
yap? Parallels to sentences ending with ydép are 
not wanting, eg., in the LXX Gn 18% 453, 
Is 2914. But though there may be no fatal 
grammatical objection to such an ending, yet is it 
conceivable that a writcr who began his account 
of Jesus with a flourish—albeit a modest one— 

3 Cf. V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 
171. 
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“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ,’ 
should have allowed it to peter out, in this way ? 
There can be no question that he believed that 
Jesus had risen: the whole tone of his Gospel 
proves it beyond a doubt. It is very striking, too, 
how much more detailed his narrative becomes 
when, in ch. 11, he reaches the last week of Christ’s 
life. Even if he did not intend to give anything 
like the full story of a Resurrection appearance or 
appearances, he would hardly be content to do less 
than round off his account by mentioning one or 
more of them, perhaps in some such a way as St. 
Luke deals, at the end of his Gospel, with the story 
of the Ascension. It may be, indeed, that the 
opening phrase of the Gospel (‘ The beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ’) marking an anterior limit 
hints also at a posterior limit to the narrative. 
And the natural posterior limit to a record with 
this as its anterior limit is the Ascension: as 
St. Luke himself suggests in his summary (Ac 1”) 
of the personal knowledge of Christ which was a 
necessary qualification for apostleship— beginning 
from the baptism of John, unto the day that he was 
received up from us.’ 

Professor J. M. Creed (Journal of Theological 
Studies [1930], xxxi. 175 ff.) argues that there 
was no continuation of the narrative, because 
any continuation would have been branded with 
inconsistency. There is Jatent incoherence, he 
maintains, in the narrative as it stands, but if it 
had gone further the incoherence would have 
become intolerable. ‘ Any conceivable conclusion is 
faced with the alternatives either of leaving the 
angel’s message hanging in the air, or else of mntro- 


ducing at some point a cumbersome explanation - 


as to why the message was not delivered.’ But 
need the statement ovdevt ovdev eiray mean more 
than that the women were for a time dumb- 
founded ? May not the story have gone on to tell 
how later, through an appearance of Jesus Himself, 
or by some other means, the women regained their 
self-possession and then delivered the message with 
which they had been entrusted ? 

Professor Creed’s view that St. Mark intended to 
explain why the tradition of the Empty Tomb had 
not won its way from the first deserves careful 
consideration, but it still leaves the Gospel with 
too indecisive and apologetic an ending. St. Mark 
is surely working up to something more positive 
and triumphant than this. Moreover, if 167 is an 
interpolation, as Professor Creed follows E. Meyer 
in thinking, by Mark into his source, is 1428 an 
interpolation too (‘ Howbeit, after I am raised 
up, I will go before you into Galilee’)? The 
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earlier passage in itself would lead us to look for 
at least a mention of some appearance in Galilee 
after the Resurrection. It still remains quite 
uncertain, however, how much more the Gospel 
originally contained or was intended to contain— 
supposing that some unforeseen circumstance ~ 
prevented the writer from ever finishing his work. 

Professor Turner conjectures (4 New Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture, ed. Bp. Gore; N.T., 
124) that it ineluded:.an appearance of Jesus to 
one or more of the women, an appearance to the 
Eleven probably in Jerusalem, and if so another 
appearance in Galilee, and also an appearance to 
Peter alone (before that to the Apostles). Pro- 
fessor Burkitt seems to favour the conjecture that 
‘Mark may have lost about a third of its original 
contents, and that the work once dealt with the 
period covered by Ac 1~12, including, for instance, 
the stery of Rhoda, Mark’s mother’s maid.’ 1 

What, then, is our net result as far as St. Mark is 
concerned ? We are left with the women’s story 
of the Empty Tomb, with one reference, if not two, 
to an appearance of Jesus in Galilee; and also, 
as the text stands, a reference to an appearance 
to Peter alone. And even if Mk 167 is an 
interpolation, it is (in Professor Creed’s view) 
an interpolation by St. Mark himself into the 
story he is re-telling. In other words, it is part 
of one tradition here combined by St. Mark with 
another. 

It seems probable that the Gospel of St. Mark as 
used by St. Matthew and St. Luke was no longer 
than it is at present. St. Matthew adds the briefest 
mention of Christ’s appearance to the women, the 
story of the Guard, and a short record of a further 
appearance to the Eleven on the hills in Galilee. 
All these additions, in their present form at all 
events, seem to belong toa later stratum of tradition 
and may be compared with the story peculiar to 
this Gospel, already referred to, of the bodies of 
the saints which arose from their tombs. On one 
point St. Matthew’s testimony may be noted as 
agreeing with St. Mark’s in locating the appearance 
to the Eleven in Galilee, and not in Jerusalem. 
Here the two stand together over against St. Luke. 
St. Luke definitely places all the appearances 
which he records near Jerusalem. Instead of 
Mk 167, ‘He goeth before you into Galilee,’ he 
has ‘remember how he spake unto you when he 
was yet in Galilee.’ It certainly looks as though 
St. Luke knew of no appearances in Galilee. It 
does not, of course, follow that no appearances 
whatever actually took place there, but only that 

1 Christian Beginnings (1924), 83. 
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St. Luke himself knew of none. And, on general 
grounds, the probability is that at least the first 
and main appearances were associated with Jeru- 
salem. As Professor Burkitt points out, we have 
no evidence that ‘Christians were established in 
Galilee till the days when Christians were to be 
found in every corner of the Empire. As soon as 
we know anything about the earliest Christians, we 
find them in Jerusalem and nowhere else.’ 

In this connexion Professor Burkitt makes the 

interesting suggestion that Peter, about to go back 
to Galilee,saw the Lord on the way before he had 
got far from the Holy City, and that this may be 
the historical foundation of the well-known story of 
Domine quo vadis ? 

The appearance to the five hundred brethren at 
once, mentioned in 1 Co 158, is sometimes assumed 
to be in Galilee. Thus the late Professor Swete 
writes : ‘it seems certain that an appearance to so 
large a body of disciples at one time could only have 
taken place on the Galilean hills,’)1 and he is 
inclined to connect it with St. Matthew’s record of 
the appearance to the Eleven in Galilee (Mt 28169), 
Professor Burkitt, however, suggests that the 
appearance to the five hundred brethren at once 
is ‘the same event that is related in the second 
chapter of Acts.’ 

However that may be, St. Luke confines himself 
to appearances in or near Jerusalem. Whatever 
sources he may have had at his disposal, the stories 
which he gives us are so clearly and thoroughly his 
own composition that we are quite unable to get 
behind them. In his inimitable picture of the 
Walk to Emmaus we have no criterion as to 
how much of the colouring is due to his own 
imagination and artistic skill. But we must note 
his abstention from putting into the mouth of the 
Risen Christ utterances like those-we find attri- 
buted to Him in such writings as the recently 
discovered Epistola Apostolorum (of the second half 
of the second century and apparently orthodox). 

The extraordinary detail given in 24*- 4, ‘ And 
they gave. him a piece of a broiled fish. And he 
took it, and did eat before them,’ need not be pressed 
to mean more than ‘It was the real Jesus and not a 
ghost.’ 2 

And lastly, it is significant for a study of St. 
Luke’s literary style and historical method to note 


1H. B. Swete, The Appearances of our Lord after 
the Passion, 82. For sympathetic sifting of the 
evidence on conservative lines, this little book with 
its finished scholarship and grace of expression is still 
unrivalled. 

? Burkitt, op. cit. 95. 
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how he telescopes the narrative in the last para- 
graphs of his first volume in such a way that an 
unwary reader might suppose that the Ascension 
took place on the night of Easter Sunday. Pre- 
sumably he is doing no more than rounding off a 
narrative which he is about to resume in volume ii. 

The Resurrection narratives in the Fourth Gospel 
cannot fruitfully be studied until we have made 
up our minds, at least to some extent, as to the 
general character of that Gospel as a whole. In 
any case it can hardly be regarded as a primary 
authority for pure and simple history. The 
problem is much too large to be raised here. It 
must suffice to call attention to two points only. 
The first is that the story of the appearance to the 
seven disciples by the lake, a story which may 
conceivably be some kind of doublet of that re- 
corded in Lk 51-4, reminds us of the tradition, 
preserved in St. Mark and St. Matthew, of some 
appearance of the Risen Lord in Galilee. The 
second is that those who on other grounds are 
convinced that Christ’s body mysteriously dis- 
appeared from the earth will feel that the language 
used by St. John is very appropriate to such a de- 
materialization?; ‘he beholdeth the linen cloths 
lying, and the napkin, that was upon his head, not 
lying with the linen cloths, but rolled up in a place 
by itself’ (Jn 20’). 

And so we come back again to Easter Day itself. 
The evidence points decisively to the fact that 
something then happened or began to happen. 
The phrase ‘ raised the third day’ or ‘after three 
days’ (both expressions are used and they mean 
the same) expresses a belief found in the earliest 
stratum of our evidence (1 Co 154), and it is not 
sufficiently accounted for as an after-thought based 
upon the supposed fulfilment of some passage of 
Scripture. ‘After two days will he revive us: 
on the third day he will raise us up, and we shall 
live before him’ (Hos 6%), plainly refers to Israel. 
It might, after the event, be applied to Christ, but 
it would never in itself have originated the belief 
that He rose the third day. And from the earliest 
times the first day of the week (1 Co 16?) has been 
kept in honour of His resurrection. Something 
happened—but what? The evidence seems to 
me conclusive that the conviction that Christ was 
indeed alive dates from that day. On that day 
some person or persons were convinced that they 


>And see further J. Armitage Robinson, ‘ The 
Resurrection Appearances,’ Journal of Theological 
Studies (1913), xiv. 196ff.; cf. also C. H. Robinson, 
Studies in the Resurrection of Christ, 12 ff.; Westcott, 
The Gospel of the Resurrection, 144 ff. 
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had actually seen Him: Peter at least (x Co 155): 
very likely the Eleven (bid.). But what are we to 
say of the story of the Empty Tomb? 

The accounts, of course, are not in detail quite 
consistent with one another. For an ingenious 
attempt to fit them together as well as possible, 
reference may be made to Professor N. P. Williams’s 
little book The First Easter Morning (1920). It 
is clear that the inconsistencies are no greater 
than would be expected from untrained witnesses 
placed in such extraordinary circumstances. Minor 
discrepancies in reports do not disprove that an 
alleged event happened. An example was given 
in Punch (20th April 1927, p. 421), where two 
paragraphs referring to one of Mr. Churchill’s 
Budget speeches were printed together : 

Morning Paper.—‘ Every little while he (Mr. 
Churchill) refreshed himself from a flask of what, 
without more definite knowledge, I can only 
describe as an amber-coloured liquid which barely 
lasted out his speech.’ 

Evening Paper—‘ One small detail is worth 
recording. Mr. Churchill took only one sip from 
his glass during the whole of the hundred and fifty 
minutes.’ 

Yet the reader of both papers need not harbour 
the smallest doubt that Mr. Churchill made a long 
speech on the occasion referred to. 

The naiveté of the accounts—especially St. 
Mark’s—is strongly in their favour. Evidence 
that the women found the tomb empty cannot be 
ignored. Either, then, Christ’s body Was really, 
by some process beyond our present comprehension, 
dematerialized, or else we must look for some other 
alternative. Of the various conjectures which 
have been from time to time spe ipsirets the two 
least unsatisfactory are : 

(a) The hypothesis that the women went to the 
wrong tomb; (b) Reville’s theory? that the 
Jewish authorities by private arrangement them- 
selves removed the Body for fear that the disciples 
might make some use of it, and that this is the 
fact which lies behind St. Matthew’s story of the 
Guard. 

For the Christian faith the solution of this 
problem is not of vital importance. Even for St. 
Paul the whole question of the form of the resur- 


1See Kirsopp Lake, The Historical Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1912), 250 ff. 

2 See C. H. Robinson, Studies in the Resurrection of 
Christ (1911), 69. 
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rection body lost its urgency. After the severe 
illness to which he refers in 2 Corinthians he pictured 
himself after death not waiting for anything to. 
happen to the corpse he had left on earth but 
immediately with Christ. ‘To be absent from the 
body’ is ‘to be at home with the Lord’ (2 Co 58). 
‘To depart’ is ‘to be with Christ—which is far 
better ’ (Ph 18), 

And for ourselves perhaps it is not unreasonable 
to suspend judgment and see whether the work 
of the Society for Psychical Research will throw 
some further light on the connexion between 
personality and what we call matter. If it does, the 
result may be that our minds will have to approach 
our present problem from a different point of view, 
a point of view which we are not now capable of 
adopting without further evidence. 

What really is of importance for Christian 
belief-—of first importance—is the question whether 
Christ (whatever happened to His body), is or is 
not triumphantly alive. The first Christians were 
absolutely convinced that He was. This conviction 
could never have arisen from an invention on their 
part. If they themselves had rescued Him in a 
half-dead condition and concealed Him in His 
weakness and distress, that would never have given 
them this overwhelming impression that He was 
the Prince of Life. Their conviction was of such a 
kind that it could only have arisen out of some 
decisive experience. The appearances of Christ 
enumerated by St. Paul and attested with such 
tantalizing brevity in the New Testament cannot 
be dismissed as mere illusions. Something must 
really have happened or the Church would never 
have been born. The Crucifixion itself would 
have been the end. It was not the end simply 
because the Lord did give to His disappointed and 
despairing followers a real signal of assurance from 
the other side. 


Appendix.—Professor Kirsopp Lake, in the work 
already referred to, The Historical Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ (1912), gives a list of 
‘Books on the Resurrection’ (Appendix C). Among 
books published since, in addition to those named 
in the footnotes to this paper, mention may be 
made of the following: W. J. Sparrow Simpson, 
The Resurrection and Modern Thought (1911); 
P. Gardner-Smith, The .Narratives of the Resur- 
rection (1926); F. Morison, Who moved the Stone ? 
(1930) [popular]. 
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Meretice of Be Church and Recurring Heresies. 


Joachim da Fiori and the Eternal Gospel. 


By Proressor Rurus M. Jones, D.Litr., D.D., HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA. 


JoacHI™ is an interesting character in his own 
person, but he is very much more interesting on 
account of the surprising influences which flowed 
out of his now nearly forgotten books after he 
himself had ‘fallen on sleep.’ He is hardly less 
interesting historically for the sudden revelation 
which was made through him of subterranean 
streams of life and thought that had disappeared 
centuries earlier and unexpectedly emerge in his 
writings. He was a contemporary of Amaury of 
Bene. Amaury’s primary source of influence was 
undoubtedly the writings of John Scotus Erigena, 
but there is in evidence in him a secondary strain 
of thought which shows decided kinship to the 
main ideas of Joachim. They both stand for the 
direct reign of God in the hearts of men through 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. It is more than 
probable that Amaury had important contacts with 
the ‘liberal’ teachings which were disseminated 
from the School of Chartres especially by its most 
famous teacher, Gilbert de la Porrée. But it looks 
as though the faith and expectations of the Mon- 
tanists had burst into the stream of thought of the 
late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
Joachim, who exhibits many of the same ten- 
dencies as Amaury, came on the scene shortly after 
a remarkable group of famous heretics, Arnold of 
Brescia, Peter of Bruys, and Henry of Lausanne. 
There are some slight similarities of thought with 
them to be found in the writings of Joachim, but 
what is much more in evidence is the fact that he 
has tapped much older streams of thought. His 
affiliations were not directly with John Scotus 
Erigena as Amaury’s were, nor with Peter Abelard, 
as were those of the group of heretics who slightly 
preceded him in time. Joachim belongs in the 
order of the ‘prophets.’ His ideals and aspira- 
tions are in essential matters like those of the 
Montanists in the third century. He is in pro- 
nounced opposition toward ecclesiastics. He is 
tired of bishops and priests. He is eager for a new 
dispensation in which the Spirit will be the direct 
and immediate Guide of the Church, with a new 
type of ‘ prophet’ as his organ of revelation. We 
have in Joachim an enthusiast, a dreamer of dreams, 
a builder of new Jerusalems, or, as Renan expressed 
it, a person with ‘a great instinct for the future.’ 


Joachim was born at Celico, near Cosenza, in the 
province of Calabria, in 1131. Calabria is in the 
toe of the boot of Italy, where the intellectual 
environment was very unlike that in any other 
part of Italy. It was half Greek in population at 
the time, and the ideas of Greek Christianity were 
as familiar there as were those of the Western 
Church, and there were, too, many hidden streams 
of heretical thought flowing through these out-of- 
the-way valleys of this volcanic district. As a 
youth Joachim received a good education, and 
while still “a youth of angelic countenance’ he 
became a page in a-ducal court of Calabria where 
he heard much of the crusades and caught the 
spirit of adventure which was in the air. 

The great epoch of his life was a visit to the 
Holy Land. A terrible epidemic was ravaging 
Constantinople when he reached that city. Death 
threatened every visitor who entered it. Here 
Joachim sent back his escort, and with one com- 
panion as an attendant went on afoot as a pilgrim. 
On Mount Tabor, which he believed was the scene 
of the Transfiguration, he had a remarkable mystical 
experience in which he had a vision of Christ and 
a call to His ‘ way of life.’ On the night of the 
Resurrection he had another mystical experience 
when a great light enveloped him and invaded his 
inner being. This experience, he felt, in some 
mysterious way revealed to him the complete 
accord of the Old Testament with the New. A 
third experience appears to have occurred to him 
when he was almost dying of thirst crossing a 
desert. He had a vision here of a man standing 
by a river of oil and a voice said, ‘ Drink of this 
stream.’ He was impressed with the idea that this 
stream of oil of which he was to drink stood for 
the Scriptures. These experiences in the East 
settled his destiny. He resolved to give up for ever 
the glory of the Court and become a herald of the 
Cross. He vowed to follow Christ and to set forth 
to the world the new meaning of the Scriptures 
which he believed had been revealed to him in his 
draught of ‘ the river of oil.’ 

On his return to Italy he entered a Cistercian 
monastery at Sambucina and there took up a long 
and searching study of the Scriptures. It is probable 
that he had already got his vision of ‘the new 
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age’ before he began his studies at Sambucina. 
In fact, the ‘ vision’ of the fresh meaning of the 
Scriptures was almost certainly due to the surging 
up within him of ideas which he had hit upon either 
before his journey or while he was on his travels. 
Students of mysticism are quite familiar with the 
way that ideas silently gestated in ‘the deep well 
of unconsciousness ’ suddenly burst into conscious- 
ness in moments of high emotion and feel as though 
they were divine communications. In any case, 
however originated, these ‘ new discoveries ’ seemed 
to Joachim to be plainly taught and verified in 
Scripture, and he believed that he found in the 
‘prophets’ of the Old Testament the ideas which 
in reality he brought in his own mind to them. 
After some years of quiet meditation and study 
at Sambucina, Joachim felt impelled to go out into 
the world as a lay-preacher, which was a prevalent 
fashion of the times, though it was jealously watched 
by the ordained authorities of the Church and apt 
to be suppressed. Joachim began to preach in the 
vulgar tongue, and he made the proclamation of 
“a new age’ the central feature of his message to 
the people who came to hear him. He was very 
soon stopped by official prohibition, and he con- 
formed to the demands of authority to the extent 
of entering the Cistercian Monastery at Corazzo, 
where he was duly ordained. Meantime the fervour 
of preaching had waned in him, and the tendency 
to meditate and study had grown upon him. The 
mystical strain in him came more and more to 
dominate his life, and when against -his will he 
was chosen Abbot of the convent, he fled from the 
scene and endeavoured to escape ‘the heavy and 
weary weight’ of administration. He was brought 
back and was plunged into the tangle of business 
and affairs which he loathed. Finally, in 1181, he 
secured a release from the Pope, threw off the 
disagreeable duties for which he was not fitted, and 
became a solitary hermit. With ‘knees of adora- 
tion’ he prayed almost without ceasing, purified 
his life, had ecstasies and visions, and matured 
his prophetic message of the new age of the Holy 
Spirit. He began the writing of his prophetical 
books while he was living in the Abbey of Casamari 
during the years 1183-4. He had at this time a 
devoted young monk named Lucas, who acted as 
his secretary and did the actual writing for him. 
During the last period of his life he founded a 
stricter branch of the Cistercian Order, ‘ amid the 
very cold Alps,’ in a hermitage at Fiori, and here 
at last with brethren of harmonious spirit he 
consented to be their Abbot. The new Order 
received the approval of Pope Celestine m1., and 
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in this last quiet retreat, surrounded by monks to 
his liking, Joachim brought into final shape the 
books which were the bearers of his prophetic - 
ideas. They were tentatively approved by Urban 11. 
and Clement 1. He submitted them to Pope 
Innocent m1. for final examination, but Joachim 
died in 1202, before judgment was passed upon 
them. 

Joachim, even before his death, acquired the 
reputation of being-a ‘ saint,’ and he was believed 
far and wide to possess the afflatus necessary for 
the mission of a ‘ prophet.’ He slowly outgrew the 
piety of solitude and caught a passion of love for 
suffering humanity. Gebhart says of Joachim 
that ‘ his simplicity and charity (love) were admir- 
able: he warmed on his bosom the heads of the 
dying. In the winter that preceded his own death, 
when famine was raging in Calabria and Sicily, he 
gave his last garments to the poor ; he washed with 
his own hands the floor of the infirmary ; he saved 
the towns (of the region) from the ferocious brutality 
of Henry vi.; he bent over every bed of suffering 
without troubling himself about the sufferer’s 
religion.’ } 

The three books which Joachim left behind as 
his legacy were (1) Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments, (2) The Psalter with Ten Strings, and 
(3) Commentary on the Apocalypse. The second 
book in the above list contains a recital of a voyage 
to the world beyond death in the invisible realm, 
which is a mild forerunner of Dante’s vision. It is 
a well-known fact that Dante highly appreciated 
Joachim and put him in his Paradiso as a great 
paladin ‘ endowed with prophetic spirit.’ It has 
even been suggested that in Dante’s poem, Beatrice 
is a symbol of the Church of ‘the new age.’ 
Joachim’s disciples continued his unfinished work 
and added material supplement to the short list 
of genuine books by Joachim. The most important 
of the additions is the Commentary on Jeremiah. 
This book, as Renan says, lacks the restraint and 
sobriety which characterize the three authentic 
books of the Calabrian prophet. It further bears 
plain marks of later date, though it was dedicated 
to Henry vi., who died in 1197, to give it the 
appearance of being written by Joachim. Its date 
is probably shortly before the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, and it is undoubtedly the work of 
Franciscan ‘ Spirituals’ who saw in Joachim the 
John the Baptist of their movement. This work 
of producing books in the name of Joachim con- 

1 Mystics and Heretics in Italy at the End of the Middle 
Ages, 84. 

2 Paradiso, xii. 140. 
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tinued with much vigour for many years. There 
are ‘Commentaries,’ in his name, on Isaiah, on 
Ezekiel, on Daniel, and on the Minor Prophets. 
There is a treatise entitled De oneribus prophetarum. 
Another important treatise appeared in 1356, entitled 
De ultima aetate ecclestae, which for a time was 
attributed to John Wyclif, but which was no doubt 
from the pen of Joachimite Franciscans. There are 
_even Commentaries on Merlin and on the Sibyl, 
all attributed to Joachim! All these books are 
examples of ‘tendency’ writing. They contain 
specific and detailed accounts of events that have 
already happened, but it is ‘ assumed’ in the books 
that they were written by Joachim, and that 
therefore they were marvellous instances of his 
powers of ‘ prophecy.’ 

We have in this Calabrian prophet a remarkable 
instance of the way certain kindling lives prolong 
themselves and seem to be more completely ‘ alive’ 
after they are dead than they were when they were 
walking about under the glimpses of the moon. 
The line where Joachim ends and where his suc- 
cessors begin cannot be drawn with exact certainty. 
He himself undoubtedly used the phrase, ‘ The 
Eternal Gospel,’ for the new epoch which he fore- 
told. He suggested, as the Montanists had done, 
three ‘ dispensations,’ that of the Father, that of 
the Son, and the final consummation in the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit. He revived the 
symbolism of the nettle, the rose, and the lily to 
mark the three ages. The first dispensation was 
brass, the second silver, the third gold; the first 
was starlight, the second dawn, the third full day- 
light ; the first was water, the second wine, the 
third oil. He considered the Church to be only 
the moving tent which would finally give place to 
the permanent spiritual House builded by God and 
to be as eternal as God Himself. He thought of 
the Church as Hagar in the wilderness to be super- 
seded by the Church of the Spirit symbolized by 
Sarah, the true bride. He called the Christianity 
of his day legal, literal, external, and he forecast 
a purified and spiritual Christianity which would 
succeed the old and inadequate forms. He pro- 
phesied that the Latin and Greek Christians would 
be united. into a single spiritual family in the New 
Era, and he expected the conversion of the Jews 
and the fulfilment of St. Paul’s hopes. 

Brother Salimbene, who was born in 1221, and 
who wrote the most remarkable autobiography of 
the Middle Ages, was a devoted Joachimite in his 
early years, and became disillusioned only after the 
“prophecies ’ failed to come true in the crisis year 
of 1260. Speaking of Joachim’s three stages, 
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Salimbene says that he ‘ divided the world into a 
threefold state ; in the first state the Father worked 
in mystery through the patriarchs and sons of the 
prophets, although the works of the Trinity are 
indivisible. In the second state the Son worked 
through the Apostles and other Apostolic men; of 
which state He saith, “My Father worketh until 
now, and I work.” In the third state the Holy 
Ghost shall work through the religious.’1 In other 
words, the first state of the Church was taught by 
the Father through the Old Testament ; the second 
by the Son through the New Testament ; the third 
state (which may be said in one sense to have begun 
with St. Benedict) shall be taught by the Holy 
Spirit. Not that the Old and New Testaments 
shall be abrogated, or that a new Bible shall be 
revealed, but that men’s eyes shall be opened by 
the Spirit to see a new revelation in the time- 
honoured Scriptures—an Eternal Gospel proceeding 
from the Old and New Testament as its Author 
proceeds from the Father and the Son.’ Salimbene 
says that Joachim himself fixed the date 1260 for 
the beginning of the New Era, and there is no doubt 
that he did suggest that date, though it would 
certainly be much more natural to suppose that the 
specific date became fixed in the later spurious 
writings, and in the period of widespread unrest 
and expectation. 

The later glowing fervid disciples of Joachim 
greatly intensified his quiet and restrained hopes. 
They felt sure that they could already catch whiffs 
of the smell of the lily. They grew harsher in 
their accounts of the Church of Hagar, and more 
violent in their prophecies of its doom. The 
apocalyptic note became louder, the crisis, more 
imminent, and the dawn of the great epoch close 
at hand. Suddenly in 1254 there appeared in Paris 
a book which plainly revealed to the authorities 
of the Church the grave dangers which were con- 
cealed in this Joachimite literature. If it had not 
been for this new stage in the Joachimite literature, 
the Calabrian prophet might have slept in peace 
with his fathers. He had been ‘an adventurous 
exegete,’ but he had not showed the spirit of 
sedition. He counted Popes among his friends. 
His mysticism was restrained, his spirit was gentle, 
his tact was fine. One thing, to be sure, had been 
publicly condemned in his writing, and that was 
his attack on Peter Lombard, who was a pillar of 
the Schools and so of the Church. It is a fact to 


1 Quoted from Salimbene’s Chronicle translated by 
G. G. Coulton in his book From St. Francis to Dante, 
151. The paragraph which follows the quotation is 
Dr. Coulton’s comment. 
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be noted that St. Thomas Aquinas more than once 
controverts Joachim’s opinions, as he does those 
of many of his forerunners. His most important 
criticism bears upon Joachim’s interpretation of 
the Trinity (Summa, i. xxxix). This interpreta- 
tion of the Trinity was furthermore singled out for 
condemnation at the Lateran Council of rars. 
St. Thomas further contended that Joachim, while 
he was a pious and godly man, did not possess the 
gift of prophecy, since the Holy Spirit had com- 
municated to the Apostles all that was necessary 
for eternal salvation, and hence there can be no 
new revelation of truth (Swmma, 1., ll. 2. 106, A 4). 
His speculation, however, about the three ages with 
their nettles and roses and lilies caused no serious 
disturbance, and even the reference to the figure 
of ‘ the scarlet woman’ passed the censor. 

This new book, of 1254, however, was another 
matter. It produced an explosion. It shook the 
authorities of the Church wide awake. The reason 
for the sudden upheaval was the state of strain and 
crisis existing at the time in the Franciscan Order 
betweenthose who composed the party of conformity 
to the ‘ softened ’ regulations in reference to poverty, 
and, on the other hand, those who formed the 
party of strict observance of the original rule of 
St. Francis. The slow transformation of the 
Order had in the main been the work of Brother 
Elias and Cardinal Ugolini, who later, in 1227, 
became Pope as Gregory 1x. The changes were 
from the first resisted by a small, intimate group 
of Francis’ disciples who were determined to main- 
tain what they believed to be the Apostolic purity 
of the life of poverty. Brother Elias became 
Vicar-General first in 1221, and held this position 
until 1227, when John Parenti was elected Minister- 
General. Elias succeeded him in this office in 
1232, and held the headship until his ‘ fall’ in 1239. 
Albert of Pisa, Aymon, and Crescentius were 
General Ministers in turn after him for short 
periods. The tendency of the Ministers-General 
during the twenty-one years after St. Francis’ 
death had been in the direction of conformity to 
the ideas of the Vatican, and they had seemed to the 
‘ spiritual Franciscans,’ or ‘ Zealots,’ as the members 
of the stricter party were called, tc be moving away 
from the original ideals of their holy founder. At 
length, though late, a man after the heart of the 
‘spirituals’ was raised to the headship of the 
Order, John Burali, or Borreli, usually called John 
of Parma. This was in the year 1247. 

John of Parma, who now becomes an important 
figure in the story of Joachim, was born in 1208. 
He entered the Franciscan Order in 1233. He 
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became a distinguished scholar in the University 
of Paris, a master of logic, a great theologian, an 
eloquent preacher, an excellent writer, a beautiful 
soul. Salimbene says that John of Parma ‘ was 
full of God’s grace and wisdom. His face was like 
an angel’s face, gracious and full of cheer. He was 
a mirror and example to all that beheld him. His 
whole life was full of honour and saintliness and 
perfect manners.’ In fact, for Salimbene, he was a 
superlative man, with all known virtues shining in 
him. The only complaint the ‘ Spirituals’ had at 
the time of his election was expressed in the words : 
‘ Thou hast come late !’ 

It was in the Generalate of John of Parma, near 
its end, that the disturbing book on ‘the Eternal 
Gospel’ appeared in Paris, and it was at first 
believed by some to be written by the Minister- 
General himself. He was plainly in sympathy with 
the ideas of Joachim, and he deeply cherished the 
beautiful dream of St. Francis. The wonderful 
story of The Three Companions was probably 
composed in these happy years, and therefore what 
could be more natural than that this ‘ perfect 
man’ and skilled writer should produce a book 
which fused together the ideals of St. Francis with 
the glowing hopes of the revered prophet ? But as 
an actual historical fact, it was not John of Parma 
who wrote it, it was a young friend of his, a scholar 
in the University of Paris, by the name of Gerard 
of Borgo san Donnino. He had been appointed a 
lector of theology in the University about 1250. 
He was saturated with the expectations of Joachim 
and his later disciples, and he pushed these ex- 
pectations to an extreme limit. Salimbene has 
given a friendly sketch of Gerard, though, possessed 
as he was of a deep-seated fear that he himself 
might be drawn into the net which had been spread 
to catch the dangerous advocates of the Eternal 
Gospel, he burned his copy of the book and urged 
caution upon those connected with it. Of Gerard 
he said: ‘he was friendly, courteous, liberal, 
religious, honest, modest, well-mannered, temperate 
in word and food and drink and raiment, helpful 
with all humility and gentleness,’ though after all 
this praise Salimbene adds: ‘ yet his waywardness 
in his own opinion brought all these good things to 
nought.’ + 

There was no book of Joachim’s with the title 
‘Eternal Gospel,’ though he had used the phrase, 
nor was there any such book among the spurious 
writings. What Gerard did was to take the best 
known of Joachim’s writings and edit them, with 
introduction and notes, and entitle the whole work 

1 Coulton, op. cit. 161. 
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Introductorium in Evangelium aeternum. This is 
the explosive book of 1254. Gerard’s Introduction 
to the Eternal Gospel was condemned by the Com- 
mission appointed by the Pope to examine it. The 
Commission sat at Anagni and made its Report in 
1256. The book itself was suppressed, and only 
the extracts singled out by Gerard’s accusers, the 
Paris Masters, have come down to us. These 
extracts are full of prejudice and inaccuracy, and 
concern the errors of Joachim as definitely as they 
do those of Gerard, though the blow fell in all its 
violence upon the latter and his friends, and in 
the end Joachim’s reputation did not suffer very 
much. What Gerard claimed was that Joachim had 
supplied the key to the Holy Scriptures, and with 
that key any one possessed of mystical intelligence 
could now extract from the Old and New Testa- 
ments their eternal meaning—namely, the gospel of 
the Spirit. 

The three epochs were in the Introduction some- 
what more sharply specified and defined, and 
St. Francis is indicated as the new Messiah of the 
third epoch. The first epoch had Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob as its three great Figures, and the third 
of these patriarchs had twelve sons. The second 
epoch had its three great Figures, Zechariah, John 
the Baptist and Christ, the God-Man, and He had 
twelve Apostles. So, too, the third epoch will have 
its three great Figures, the first a man clothed in 
white linen which signifies Joachim, the second an 
angel with a sharp sickle, and the third another 
angel having in his hand the “sign’ of the living 
God. There is some doubt as to the identity of the 
‘angel’ with the sickle, perhaps St. Dominic is 
meant, but there is no doubt at all as to who is 
meant by the third ‘angel’ with the marks of the 
living God in his hand. It is Saint Francis, and 
he, like the other two great Figures, had twelve 
Brothers Minor chosen to carry on his mission. 

The active life of the second dispensation con- 
tinued, the book declared, unabated until the time 
of Joachim. But its power was exhausted. It 
had become a useless creaturely effort. Joachim 
introduced a new stage of contemplative life, and the 
spiritual followers of Francis are to carry that way 
of life to its full glory. In the second dispensation 
the Scriptures have been read and interpreted in a 
literal sense ; under the new order they will be read 
in a spiritual sense, and the Spirit himself will be 
the living Interpreter of them. Gerard plainly 
indicated the year 1260, six years from the date of 
his book, as the time when the era of the Eternal 
Gospel would begin. And it was indicated, just 
as certainly, that the spiritual Franciscans are to 
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be the chosen exponents of the new age of the 
Spirit. 

The excitement. and furor which burst forth in 
Paris among the leaders of the regular Order of the 
Friars and among the scholars were violent and 
unrestrained. Even in Chaucer’s day the memory 
of the storm was still vivid. The Romance of the 
Rose tells the story thus : 


A thousande and two hundred yere 
Five-and-fifte, ferther ne nere, 
Broughten a boke with sorie grace, 

To yeven ensample in common place,— 
That sayed thus, though it was fable, 
This is the Gospell pardurable 

That fro the Holie Ghost is sent. 

Well were it worthy to be ybrent. 


The storm which broke out at this crisis swept 
all the persons in any way responsible for the 
offensive book into public condemnation. The 
first to suffer was Gerard, the author of the book. 
Salimbene pleaded with him to recant and save 
himself, but he had evidently sincerely and devoutly 
believed that he had been divinely guided in his 
prophetic utterances, and he stoutly stood for what 
he had written and took the consequences. His 
book was burned. He was sent back in disgrace 
to his home in Sicily and was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment for life. 

The disaster carried down the noble and beautiful 
character who was at the time the visible head of 
the Franciscan Order, the saintly John of Parma. 
John was an intimate friend of Gerard ; he probably 
quietly sympathized with his position, he certainly 
was on the side of the spiritual Franciscans, and 
in the eyes of the main body of the Friars he was 
‘compromised’ by the publication of ‘ the Eternal 
Gospel.’ He resigned his position, probably en- 
couraged by the Pope to take this course, though 
Salimbene maintained that he took it of his own 
free will. He was in any case generously asked to 
name his successor, and he proposed Bonaventura, 
saint and scholar, but not lover of ‘ spiritual Fran- 
ciscans.’ John of Parma retired to the Hermitage at 
Greccio, where St. Francis had celebrated Christmas 
with an image of the Christ-Childin the manger. 
Here John lived in voluntary retirement and in 
solitude. He was later accused of Joachimism and 
had a canonical trial at Citta della Pieve. The 
real gravamen of the process against him was un- 
doubtedly John’s attachment to strict observance 
after the manner of the Zealots and his affection for 
the ‘ spirituals.” He was acquitted of the charges 
and returned in peace to Greccio. He had wide- 
spread devotion as a saintly man, and many legends 
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gathered about his name. In 1285 he had a visit 
from Ubertino da Casale, the famous Zealot who 
wrote the Arbor Vitae Crucifixae in which he vividly 
told the story of his visit to John, and pictured 
him as a devoted Joachimite, still expecting the 
coming of the new age and still faithful to the ideal 
vision. Near the end of his life John endeavoured 
to make a journey to Greece in order to promote 
the union of the Greek and Latin Churches, but 
he died on the way, in the Marches of Ancona, 
in 1285. He was beatified by the Church in 
1777- 

For many years following these events in the 
life of John of Parma, Joachim continued to hold 
sway over kindred minds to his own. He exerted 
a powerful influence on Angelo da Clareno, Peter 
John Olivi, and Ubertino da Casale, the leaders 
of various parties of ‘spiritual Franciscans.’ He 
was a dominant force in creating the ‘ Flagellants,’ 


op: 
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‘the Brethren of the free Spirit,’ the heretical 
Beguines, and the sect of ‘the Apostles.’ He 
exercised a kind of spell on the famous Cola di 
Rienzi. The three epochs of history specified by 
the German philosopher Schelling revived in quite 
modern times the three stages of the Calabrian 
prophet. Even ‘the new smell’ which George 
Fox perceived in ‘the whole creation’ may be a 
reference to ‘the smell of the lily’ in the Age of 

the Holy Spirit 4 : 


1Since writing this article I have discovered the 
monumental work on Joachim by Ernesto Buonaiuti of 
Rome. It is written in Latin and is entitled Tyactatus 
super Quatuor Evangelia di Joachim da Fiori. It 
will no doubt, in the light of this piece of historical 
research, be necessary to recast some of the legends 
and traditions which envelop this interesting ‘ prophet,’ 
and it will be found that the apocalyptic stream in the 
Middle Ages was greater and deeper than we supposed. 


Literature. 


THE TEACHING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Proressor W. F. Lorruouse, D.D., of Handsworth 
College, Birmingham, has written a stimulating 
book on the teaching of the Fourth Gospel, The 
Father and the Son (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d. nét), in which 
he analyses the Evangelist’s central interest and 
message. This is defined as ‘ his special conception 
of fatherhood and sonship, as something to be seen 
and known only in the relations between Him who 
is called the Father in the pages of the Gospel, and 
Him who is called the Son.’ 

The contention of Professor Lofthouse is that a 
comparison of the Fourth Gospel with the rest of 
the New Testament documents ‘ makes it probable 
that this specific form of the doctrine (of the Father- 
hood of God) is the centre of the actual teaching of 
Jesus, and has been reproduced in its original purity 
in the Fourth Gospel.’ Among the subjects treated 
are the Sonship of Christ, His Perfect Manhood, the 
Atonement, Sin, the Holy Spirit, God’s Fatherly 
Rule, and Love. The detailed argument, which 
involves a careful comparison with the teaching of 
other New Testament writings, and in particular 
with that of St. Paul, must be read to be appreciated. 
Here we can only say that rarely has the discussion 
‘been carried out with such fulness, and perhaps 
never with such convincing power. 


Excellent as the book is in this respect, it con- 
tains views which, to say the least, are of a very 
challenging order. We entirely agree with Professor 
Lofthouse when he says that Jesus thought of 
Fatherhood in God ‘as something which was there 
for men to take advantage of ; as something which 
could not have free scope in Him till a corresponding 
sonship had come about in them’ (p. 29). But is it 
necessary, in presenting this truth, to tone down 
and explain away the Synoptic passages which 
speak of God as ‘ your Father’ and ‘ your Father 
which is in heaven,’ or to emasculate the teaching 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son? If this is 
involved in the view that God is the Father of men 
only as they come to Him through Jesus, it seems 
a very heavy price to pay. The price, however, 
has to be paid if due allowance is not made for the 
fact that the Fourth Gospel presents the ideas of 
Fatherhood and Sonship mainly in relation to 
‘believers,’ with the result that other aspects, 
found in the Synoptics, fall out of focus. 

The attitude of Professor Lofthouse to the 
Creeds is critical, but we doubt if he escapes the 
perils of inadequate expression when he seeks to 
present the Divinity of Christ in purely ethical 
terms. His account of the Atonement also does 
not appear to be much more than a doctrine of 
revelation. ‘What changes me,’ he says, ‘is the 
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knowledge that He suffered for me; that He came 

into the world for me. I am redeemed, not by the 

sufferings of Christ, but by the sufferer’ (p. 143). 

The theory presented is that Jesus came to reconcile 

us to God, and that this is brought about by what 
_ we see in the Crucified. 

We make these criticisms because Professor 
Lofthouse has written an important book, but we 
should be sorry to end on a note of challenge. The 
book is full of good things and provokes thought on 
almost every page. It contains an excellent discus- 
sion of the Perfect Manhood of Christ. Many New 
Testament passages, and, in particular, Mt 1127= 
Lk 10” (‘ No one knoweth the Son save the Father ’), 
receive careful and penetrating treatment. We 
also specially admire the way in which Professor 
Lofthouse faces the Problem of Evil in relation to 
God’s Fatherly Rule. ‘Sin,’ he reminds us, ‘like 
physical evil is here ; but it is here to be got rid 
of. And this getting rid of it, bearing it for others 
as Jesus bore it for us all, gives mana blest and rapt 
communion and fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, that would otherwise have been impossible ’ 


(p. 206). 


DR. TEMPLE’S GIFFORD LECTURES. 


The publication of Nature, Man and God (Mac- 
millan ; 18s. net), by William Temple, Archbishop 
of York, constitutes a notable event in the world 
of religious philosophy. That Dr. Temple should 
have found time, amid his multifarious duties, to 
prepare these Lectures is in itself a great achieve- 
ment, arguing a great power of mental detachment. 
It makes one realize that his would have been an 
even more voluminous philosophical and theological 
output had his father’s son been able to resist the 
call and claim of his Church upon him. 

The volume consists of the Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Glasgow in the 
Academical years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934, ten 
Lectures being delivered in each year. It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Edward Caird, who was 
William Temple’s teacher in philosophy at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and who had held the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow. 
Thus the dedication is doubly appropriate. 

Part I. is entitled ‘The Transcendence of the 
Immanent,’ and Part II. ‘The Immanence of the 
Transcendent ’ ; and it may be gathered from these 
titles that Dr. Temple views pantheism and deism 
respectively as alike inadequate as theories of the 
universe, and that he would in these Lectures 
advocate a modern type of theism, in which both 
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immanence and transcendence receive due recog- 
nition—though, like many others, he finds the 
terms immanence and transcendence to be tiresome, 
if inevitable. 

The Lectures begin with a provisional treatment 
of the old distinction between natural and revealed 
religion. The distinction is not really concerned 


with the subject-matter discussed but with the | 
method of discussion, a doctrine accepted only on | 


authority lying beyond the sphere of natural reli- | 
gion. This does not mean, however, that revealed / 
religion is essentially non-rational. 
here we pass to Dr. Temple’s twelfth Lecture, all 

religion is revealed, the essence of revelation being 

the coincidence of divinely guided events and minds 

divinely illuminated to interpret those events, 

and not the communication of doctrine to the minds | 
of individuals. The distinction between natural 

and revealed religion should then be abandoned. 

As Clement Webb pointed out more than twenty 

years ago, the proper distinction is between natural 

and historical religion, both forms of religion being 

revelational. 

After dealing in the second Lecture with the 
tension of philosophy and religion, which is due to 
their universal claims, but which need be no more , 
than tension, Dr. Temple leaves religion aside for 
a time and considers the structure of experience as 
it presents itself when no special prominence is 
given to religion. We shall not follow him here 
except to notice that he discovers ground for such 
a belief in a divine immanence as would encourage 
a certain religiousness of outlook. He then proceeds 
to inquire how far our general experience leads us 
to hold that its deepest principle is not only im- 
manent within the world but transcendent over it. 

The note of authority which is present in all 
experience provides the starting-point of the inquiry. 
The affirmation is reached that in the values of 
truth, beauty, and goodness there is more than 
truth, beauty, and goodness alone, that indeed the 
process of Nature in all its range is to be explained 
as the result of intelligent purpose. And purpose 
means transcendent personality. It is the tran- 


In fact, and’ : 


scendent personality of God which gives their ‘y | 


quality to the values in which He is immanent and 
through which He is known: ‘The Truth that 
strikes awe in the scientist is awful because it is 
His thought ; the Beauty that holds spell-bound 
the artist is potent because it is His glory; the 
Goodness that pilots us to the assured apprehension 
of Reality can do this because it is His character.’ 
In thus passing from immanence to transcend- 
ence Dr. Temple parts company with Mr. White- 


_ here presented. 
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head, with whom he has been in general agreement 
hitherto; and the way is prepared for the second 
part of the course, in which a theistic view of the 
universe is expounded. We have already touched 
upon the idea of revelation, which becomes probable 
once the transcendent personal character of God is 
accepted. After considering the mode of revelation, 
Dr. Temple treats successively of the relation of the 
spiritual authority grounded in revelation to the 
autonomy of the spiritual life, of the relation be- 
tween finitude and evil, of the relation between 
divine grace and human freedom, of the common- 
wealth of value, of the meaning of history, of the 
moral and religious conditions of eternal life, of 
the sacramental universe, and of the hunger of 
natural religion (which is for what would transform 
it into something other than itself—a specific 
revelation). 

We cannot enter upon the rich variety of topics 
It must suffice to quote Dr. 
Temple’s own account of the method of his Lectures. 
.. He would name it ‘ Dialectical Realism,’ for ‘ start- 
\ ing with a realist view of the physical universe we 
were led to consideration of the fact that the world- 
process gives rise to minds which themselves are 
capable of free ideas; and this in turn led us 
forward to a position which in its positive content 
is almost identical with such an Idealism as that 
of Edward Caird or of Bernard Bosanquet, apart 
from the method of arriving at it. For after re- 
pudiating the priority of mind gua knowing subject 
as a precondition of the actuality of the objective 
world, we were led to reaffirm the priority of mind 
qua purposive as the only condition of the intelligi- 


bility of that same objective world. Thus<Realism. 


becomes a basis for a spiritual interpretation of the 
‘universe, and the Materialism of our empirical 
starting-point is balanced by the uncompromising 
Theism of our conclusion.’/  . 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GALATIANS. 


The high standard of excellence present in most 
of the volumes of the ‘ Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary ’ is more than maintained in Professor 
George S. Duncan’s work on The Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians (Hodder & Stoughton ; 8s. 6d. net). 
Professor Duncan writes in the easy and attractive 
style which marked his earlier work, ‘St. Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry,’ and here as there he has given 
a full and patient study to the complicated 
problems raised by St. Paul’s history and thought. 
It is not often that a reviewer notices a misprint 
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before he opens a book, and perhaps this is the 
first time that the spelling of Dr. Moffatt’s surname 
has suffered its common fate on the back of the 
volume itself. Needless to say, Professor Duncan 
is not responsible for this. 

Professor Duncan’s appreciation of the greatness 
of the Epistle is justly high. ‘ Without doubt,’ he ~ 
writes, ‘it is a great Epistle—the Magna Charta of 
Evangelical Christianity. It shows how Paul saved 
Christianity from sinking to be a mere sect of 
Judaism, or, as he himself felt, degenerating into 
a form of paganism. . . . And it will continue to 
stimulate men always when they are called to 
resist a challenge to the liberty and the truth of the 
Gospel.’ 

A special interest belongs to this commentary 
inasmuch as it is the first work of its size and kind 
to be based on the hypothesis that Galatians was 
written before the Apostolic Council of Ac 15. Not 
only is\Professor Duncan a South Galatianist, but 
in addition he maintains that the visit of Gal 2 
corresponds to the visit referred to in Ac 119° and 
that the Epistle was written in a.p. 48. This 
means, of course, that Galatians is the earliest of 
St. Paul’s extant Epistles, and this is a view which 
has already been supported by W. M. Ramsay, 
F. C. Burkitt, and formerly by Kirsopp Lake. 
Professor Duncan’s argument is well sustained, and, 
although he will probably not succeed in shaking 
the views of those scholars who identify Gal 2 
with Ac 15, there can be no doubt that his discussion 
will give them something to think about and 
reconsider. As new points for consideration, the 
character of St. Paul’s references to the Church 
are cited, his failure to use the term ‘ mystery’ 
with regard to the gospel, and his preoccupation 
with Christ’s redemptive Death and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit rather than with the thought, developed 
in his later Epistles, that believers share in the 
Lord’s Risen Life. 

The commentary proper well elucidates the 
Apostle’s argument and admirably brings out its 
crucial importance. Professor Duncan’s treat- 
ment of 2° and 4? is especially interesting. In the 
case of the former passage we doubt if he will win 
wide assent to his contention that Titus was 
actually circumcised, but his handling of the 
latter passage and his excellent note on orotxeta 
(‘elemental spirits’) are masterly. We cordially 
welcome this painstaking and illuminating com- 
mentary, and not least the way in which it brings 
home the fact that Galatians has a message for - 
to-day. ‘Paul has once and for all vindicated 
the position that, whatever enactments the Church 
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may ordain, it must be prepared continually to 
test these by relation to the living Spirit. For the 
Spirit is the Church’s life, and the ordinances of the 
Church are mere regulations: and it is not by 
slavish obedience to ordinances, but by the power 
and leading of the Holy Spirit, that the Church 
lives and fights and advances.’ 


ARCH ZOLOGY AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


_ With the possible exception of the American 
scholar, W. F. Albright, there is no living archeol- 
ogist to whom Biblical scholarship owes more than 
it does to Professor Garstang, and his new volume, 
The Heritage of Solomon: An Historical Intro- 
duction to the Sociology of Ancient Palestine (Williams 
& Norgate ; 20s. net), is assured in advance of a 
warm welcome. The author has at his disposal 
the vast mass of knowledge to be derived from the 
work of excavators in Palestine, among whom he 
himself holds a high place, and he has, further, a 
familiarity with the peoples and customs of modern 
Palestine which he knows well how to use. 

Special attention may be called to certain 
features of Professor Garstang’s work. The racial 
tangle of the pre-Israelite inhabitants of Palestine 
is most skilfully straightened out, and the diverse 
influence which many lands, peoples, and cultures 
have exercised is clearly stated. Indeed, if there 
is a weakness here, it lies in the estimate of the 
contribution made by the Israelites themselves, 
for hardly enough stress is laid on the effect 
produced by the ‘democratic’ outlook of the 
Aramezan invaders on the political and religious 
thought of the monarchical period. Professor 
Garstang is fully aware of this nomad instinct, 
but he hardly brings out its significance for the 
conflict in social theory which characterized 
Israelite domestic history down to the Exile. 

Professor Garstang adopts throughout a chron- 
ology based on the ‘early date’ for the Exodus and 
the Conquest. This is what we should expect from 
his work on Joshua and Judges, and it is not the 
least of his services that he has, we believe, finally 
settled this question. Many of us had long 
suspected that the eighteenth dynasty was the 
wight period for Moses and Joshua, but, in view of 
the decided opinions of prominent archeologists 
{particularly Naville), we did not feel justified in 
dogmatizing on the matter. The date suggested 
by earlier excavators of Jericho for the fall of 
that city (c. 1500 B.c.) seemed rather too early, 
and there can be little doubt that Professor 
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Garstang is right in bringing this event practi- 
cally into the Tel el-Amarna age. He is rather 
less convincing, however, when he separates the 
Israelite invasion from that of the Habiru men- 
tioned in the Tel el-Amarna documents. This is 
surely an unnecessary complication, and, though 
Professor Garstang follows Jirku in holding that 
1 S 147 implies that there were ‘ Hebrews who 
were not Israelites, but sided with their enemies ’ 
(p. 296), the passage is open to other explanations. 
And, in the absence of definitive archeological 
evidence, we can hardly base a detailed calculation 
on the figures supplied in the Massoretic Text 
itself, since the transmission of numbers in ancient 
documents is notoriously uncertain. 

A very welcome feature of this work is the 
tendency to give far greater credit to the Biblical 
tradition itself than was formerly done. The author 
suspects that Biblical critics may ‘ pursue their 
own specialised study too closely to take account 
of the lessons of human experience,’ and so ‘run 
the risk of arriving at unhistorical conclusions,’ and 
his reaction is not wholly unnatural. But we 
cannot help feeling that, at times, Professor 
Garstang goes too far in this direction. In particular, 
we may note the very early date ascribed to the 
legal codes. It may be that the phraseology 
leaves room for misunderstanding, and that a 
remark such as that on p. r190—‘ recent enquirers 
incline to assign the Deuteronomic Code to . . . the 
age of Saul’—is to be interpreted by other refer- 
ences found on pp. 355 and 360. Nor is it clear 
that Professor Garstang’s own principles justify 
him in assigning any of the Israelite codes to the 
period of Moses and Joshua (cf. p. 190), since he 
himself asserts that laws are older than codes, and 
are themselves based on customary practice. 

On points of philology and history, then, there is 
often room for difference of opinion, and, indeed, 
in these fields Professor Garstang himself would not 
claim that authority which others would ascribe 
to him in archeology. He has not, in fact, at- 
tempted to write a history of Israel down to the 
time of Solomon. What he has done is to present 
in an orderly and intelligible manner a great mass 
of facts which will serve as indispensable materials 
for history, and most of them are facts of a kind 
which an historian cannot, in the nature of the case, 
ascertain except through a scholar like Professor 
Garstang. Even so, we meet, from time to time, 
with sections which are real history in the full 
sense, as in the admirable passages in which 
judgment is passed on Solomon. And, on the 
whole, however much we may prefer our own 
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opinions on various points outside the range of 
archeology proper, we cannot but acknowledge 
an immense debt of gratitude to Professor Garstang 
for the help he has given towards the solution of 
some of the most difficult of the many problems 
connected with the Old Testament. 


CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS SIN. 


It is a commonplace in these days to say that 
Christianity is a life rather than a doctrine. The 
emphasis is laid primarily—in many cases all too 
exclusively—on experience, so that religion tends 
to become an unbalanced and even unhealthy 
culture of the inner life. A book has been published 
which in these circumstances we judge to be most 
timely and likely to prove of great practical value. 
It is Conscious and Unconscious Sin, by Mr. Robert 
E. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D. (Williams & Norgate ; 
4s. 6d. net). It is a psychological study, but it 
avoids the jargon of present-day psychology. It 
is in the most literal sense a heart-searching book. 
It tracks sin through the windings of the deceitful 
human heart and uncovers its secret lurking-places. 
For all who believe themselves to be leading a 
perfectly victorious life in the serene assurance 
that their every act and impulse is divinely guided 
this book would be an excellent tonic, not to say a 
purgative. 

The writer adopts, as a very helpful way of 
regarding sin, a suggestion of Francis William New- 
man (brother of the Cardinal). He proposed that 
‘sin should be divided into two kinds, which roughly 
correspond with what is often understood by the 
distinction between “conscious”? and 
scious.” These he called provoked sins and un- 
provoked sins. Provoked sins are those which are 
committed after a struggle, or in a moment of 
passion, while unprovoked sins are those which are 
done thoughtlessly and without temptation. New- 
man further points out that these two kinds of sin 
leave the mind in very different states after they 
are committed. When a sin is provoked it produces 
repentance, or at least it leaves the mind in a state 
in which repentance is easy. When on the other 
hand a sin is unprovoked, there is no inclination 
for repentance and it may become the germ of a 
habit.’ 

One may doubt whether the terms ‘ provoked 
and unprovoked’ are any better than ‘ conscious 
and unconscious ’ to express the intended meaning, 
but of the reality and importance of the distinction 
there can be no doubt. The one is sin out in the 
open, where it can be seen and countered and put 
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to shame ; the other is sin lurking securely in the 
secret places of the heart, undetected not only by 
the outside world but by the sinner himself. ‘ Hence 
from this point of view, unprovoked sins are more 
serious than provoked. Further, a little considera- 
tion shows that the more undeveloped is the- 
spiritual side of a man or woman, the less provoked 
is sin in general. It is the existence of unprovoked 
sins which shows that conscience is failing to 
function. On the other hand where sin is provoked, 
there is at least evidence of spiritual sensitiveness.’ 
Dr. Clark goes to a dangerous extreme when he: 
argues that it is better to tell God frankly that we 
do not yet mean to give up certain sins than to 
find some dodge for hiding from ourselves the fact 
that they are sins. He intends, of course, to 
emphasize strongly that a secret unconscious in- 
sincerity of heart may be more destructive of com- 
munion with God than an open sin. “Perhaps the 
most important part of Christian progress consists 
in dragging the secret sins of the heart into the 
light so that they may be recognized as sins and put 
away. It is amazing how blind good people can 
be to their own spiritual state, and how uncon- 
sciously tolerant of much that is evil in their lives. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD. 


Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism (Scrib- 
ner’s ; 7s. 6d. net), by George W. Richards, D.D., 
LL.D., D.Th., Professor of Church History in the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, seeks to conserve the good of 
the fundamentalist and modernist interpretations 
of Christianity respectively, and yet to pass beyond 
them and discover the catholic and constant gospel 
in the Bible. The fundamentalism with which Dr. 
Richards is in sympathy is the irenic sort contained 
in the Heidelberg Catechism, which nourished the 
faith of his childhood and youth. The modernism 
by which he has been influenced he owes to such 
diverse names as Schleiermacher, Troeltsch, and 
Barth. His purpose is to disentangle ‘the Gospel 
of God,’ of which he speaks in the fashion of Barth 
and Brunner, from its setting in the literary forms 
of the Scripture, from the Christian creeds and 
theologies, and from the institutions and laws of 
the churches, and to place it in the setting of a new 
world. 

How far he will be thought to have succeeded 
will very largely depend upon the reader’s stand- 
point. The fundamentalists, and indeed conserva- 
tives generally, will repudiate his positions as 
traitorous to the truth, while the modernists or 
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liberals will be puzzled to know how he reaches 
his positions. The former believe in the theological 
effort, and will object to the accusation that they 
wrap the gospel in the ‘ grave-clothes ’ of theology ; 
the latter believe in science and morals as adjuncts 
to the proper understanding of the gospel, and will 
object to the accusation that they ‘trim’ the 
gospel ‘down’ to fit the demands of science and 
utilitarian ethics. 

The book is written in a popular and often 
_ eloquent style, and its scope may be readily gathered 
from its chapter headings, which show that, after 
Dr. Richards has defined and characterized the 
gospel, he treats of it in relation to Nature, history, 
the Bible, the Law, theology, sin, and salvation. 
In a sense it is a contribution to Biblical theology, 
for Biblical exposition fills in it a large place ; on 
the other hand, it passes beyond Biblical exposition 
in its endeavour to vindicate the gospel as ‘an 
act of God in behalf of man’ in the light of 
modern difficulties and with the aid of modern 
instance. 


A STUDENTS’ SOURCE-BOOK. 


Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(Cambridge University Press; 10s. 6d. net), by 
Professor J. M. Creed, D.D., and the Rev. J. 5. 
Boys Smith, M.A., consists of a selection of passages 
from the theological literature of the ‘Age of 
Reason,’ with biographical and explanatory intro- 
ductions, the whole designed to give a view of the 
main problems which confronted the thinkers of 
that age. The titles of the sections should in 
themselves give a good impression of the scope of 
the work, The first section, ‘ Natural Religion 
and Revelation, illustrates mainly deistic and 
free-thinking notions which became current in 
England from the time of the Revolution onward. 
The second section, ‘The Credentials of Revela- 
tion,’ illustrates the more special problems which 
came to occupy the focus of attention. The third 
section, ‘ The Grounds and Sufficiency of Natural 
Religion,’ illustrates wider and deeper reflection 
upon the problems which underlay the Deistic 
controversy. The fourth section, ‘The Passing 
of the Age of Reason,’ illustrates the influence of 
new forces and the transition to another epoch. 
The fifth section, ‘The Study of the Bible,’ illus- 
trates the development of one important branch 
of Biblical study, the Higher Criticism, during the 
eighteenth century. The sixth and concluding 
section, ‘The Church in relation to the State,’ 
collects representative utterances on this subject 
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from writers so diverse in their views as Edmund 
Burke and the Unitarian Dr. Priestley. 

The Introduction provides a good conspectus of 
the period under review ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in recommending this work as a useful source- 
book for students of the history of religious thought. 
It will serve to illustrate class lectures or to supple- 
ment the works of the historians of religious 
thought, often with selections from books that have 
never been reprinted and cannot easily be obtained. 


The Right Rev. Dr. MacLean Watt, late 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, has issued, through Messrs. Allenson & 
Co., a new and revised edition of The Minister’s 
Manual (5s. net). It is on the lines of various 
service books which are already in existence, and 
contains prayers and orders of service for various 
public occasions. There is one original feature, 
occupying about thirty pages of the volume—a 
series of service-forms for each day of Holy Week, 
which will be a useful guide to those ministers 
who observe the sacred seasons. The book is a 
cultured and devout example of the more liturgical 
type of public worship in Scotland. 


By turning to ‘The Christian Year’ for this 
month—the Fourth Sunday after Epiphany—a 
good idea will be got of the fine quality of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Alistair MacLean, B.D. Messrs. 
Allenson have just published the collection with 
the title High Country (5s. net). Each study 
contains many illustrations from modern literature, 
and, in the best sense of the word, is popular. Mr. 
MacLean is not well known, and the only danger 
is that these sermons, which deal with vitals in 
religion, may be overlooked. 


Fine Linen for Purple, by the Rev. A. G. Paisley, 
M.A., B.A. (T. & T. Clark; 5s. net), contains, as 
indicated in the sub-title, a remarkable ‘ reverie of 
the passion of Christ.’ It is a work characterized 
by an unusual combination of careful scholar- 
ship and warm devotional feeling. The language 
is colourful. The writer’s penchant is for close 
psychological analysis, illuminated by a powerful 
imagination. This occasionally leads to over- 
elaboration, as for example when, in the study of 
Simon of Cyrene, it is assumed that the Jerusalem 
mob and not the Roman soldiers conscripted 
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him, and on this assumption we are treated to a 
detailed analysis of mob psychology. In view, 
however, of the prevalent tendency of scholars to 
read the gospel narratives with unimaginative 
literalness and to take too little out of them, it is 
easy to forgive the opposite extreme of reading 
too much into them. These ‘reveries’ should 
make a fine guide to Passiontide meditations, and 
be found most helpful in bringing into clear view 
some of the closing scenes of our Lord’s life. 


The Rev. Francis Davidson, D.D., is Professor 
of Biblical Criticism in the Original Secession 
Church Divinity Hall, Glasgow. He is also minister 
to a congregation in Paisley. Last winter he was 
asked by the Y.M.C.A. to deliver some popular 
lectures on theology. These were given on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings from his pulpit, and are 
now published under the title of The Faith that 
Lives (James Clarke; 5s. net). They contain a 
rapid survey of the whole field, set down as far 
as possible in untechnical terms. The lecturer 
makes good use of illustrations, though some of his 
stories strike us as rather quaint and fanciful, with 
occasional touches of humour of the ad captandum 
type. But the book is the work of a well-informed 
student and a serious thinker, and, whatever the 
topic, it never fails to interest. 

A distinctly unusual example of expository 
literature is presented by The Old.,Testament 
Parables, by the Rev. John MacDougall, B.D. 
(James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. MacDougall 
divides the Old Testament parables into three 
classes, those of Fact, those of Fable, and those of 
Fancy. The Ewe Lamb is an instance of the first, 
the Thistle and the Cedar of the second, and the 
Potter of the third. There are thirteen alto- 
gether, and the author not only furnishes an 
original translation of each and an exposition of 
their original meaning, but also a competent 
application to present-day life. The book is 
interesting and suggestive, and will supply hard- 
worked ministers with seed-thoughts for a fresh and 
edifying series of Scripture studies. 

Written in Red is a tale of the Old Contemptibles. 
The authors are Evelyn and Riddell Morriscn 
(Heath Cranton ; 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Riddell Morrison 
went to France himself with the First Expedition- 
ary Force and served at Mons and through the re- 
treat, so he is able to draw from his own experience. 
The heroine of the book is Germaine, a little French 
girl, and the hero a certain Captain in a Scottish 
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regiment. Mr. Morrison and his wife have had 
a purpose in writing this story. They felt that 
‘Mr. Thomas Atkins’ had not had his full share of 
attention, and so they set out to do for him what 
so many other writers have done for ‘ Kitchener’s 
New Armies.’ There is a touch that we like in the 
Foreword: ‘It is not intended to suggest that 
men like the German officer and Uhlan Corporal 
were typical of the German army. Heroes were 
plentiful on both sidés, and overbearing bullies are 
not difficult to find in any army, but it is but 
natural that each side will find the best in them- 
selves and the worst in their enemies.’ 


Of all the books of the Old Testament, none is 
better known or more widely valued than the 
Psalter, and yet none presents the critic with more 
baffling problems. Questions of date, function, 
and ‘interpretation are still freely debated, and 
there seems to be no prospect—perhaps there is 
no possibility—of general agreement. None the 
less, a contribution by a scholar endowed with Mr. 
Snaith’s learning and originality is always welcome. 

The book—Siudies in the Psalter, by the Rev. 
Norman H. Snaith, M.A. (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. 
net)—falls into three sections but loosely con- 
nected with one another. The subject of the first 
is the Elohistic Psalter and its Yahwistic appendix 
—Pss 42-89. Mr. Snaith finds reasons for assign- 
ing Pss 45-49 to the pre-exilic period, 42-44, 50-83 
to the first century after the Return, and 84-89 
to the closing years of the fifth century. The 
process by which these conclusions are reached 
is interesting, and Mr. Snaith is as likely to be 
right as any of his predecessors. 

The second section of the book deals with the 
Sabbath Psalms, and Mr. Snaith reconstructs a 
history of the use of Psalms belonging to this class, 
including also Dt 32, Ex 152-18, and Nu 21!-. Here 
the argument is based on wide knowledge and close 
study of Rabbinic sources, as well as on the poems 
directly concerned. In the third section, Mr. 
Snaith deals with the Coronation Psalms, following 
on thé work of earlier scholars, expecially Gressmann 
and Mowinckel. He links these Psalms, however, 
with the Creation Myth on the one hand, and with 
the eschatological hope of a new age on the other— 
a theory which reminds us more of Gunkel than of 
any other modern writer. 

While it can hardly be claimed that Mr. Snaith 
has given definitive conclusions on any of the points 
raised, he is always interesting and illuminating, 
and we may venture to hope that we have in this 
book preliminary sketches of parts of a com- 
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prehensive critical study of the Psalter yet to 
come. 


How Shall We Escape? Learn or Perish, by 
the Rev. Norman Maclean, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net), is a book, largely on 
Pacifism, by the minister of St. Cuthbert’s Parish, 
Edinburgh. So far as Pacifism is concerned, the 
argument is critical and negative. But Dr. Maclean 
is no apologist for war. Very much the other way. 
His solution of the present-day troubles, and his 
positive contribution for the prevention of war, is 
a League of Nations, not impotent as it is now, 
but furnished with an international police force 
strong enough to coerce any disturber of the peace. 
The argument, both positive and negative, is con- 
ducted with marked ability. 


The Livingstone Press have prepared an unusual 
and very charming calendar—The Friendship 
Calendar (1s. net). The illustrations consist of 
Chinese, Indian, and African pictures in sepia. 
The quotations are very varied—William Penn, 
Richard Rolle, Silvanus P. Thomson, John Drink- 
water, Dostoievsky, Ruskin, Edward G. Woods. 
The ‘ spirax’ wire fastening of the calendar is also 
extremely novel and durable. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Creation (Milford ; 
gs. net), by Dr. Newton P. Stallknecht, of the 
Department of Philosophy, Bowdoin College, is 
composed partly of a doctoral dissertation on 
‘Bergson’s Idea of Creation’ and partly of a 
preface to Bergson, in which the meaning and the 
historical background of the ‘ philosophy of crea- 
tion ’ are discussed, and of a postscript to Bergson, 
in which are reviewed, from the standpoint of the 
‘ philosophy of creation,’ the more recent contribu- 
tions of Alexander, Croce, Gentile, and Whitehead. 

By the ‘ philosophy of creation’ Dr. Stallknecht 
means the theory of creative evolution, and his 
thesis is that world-process, and in particular organic 
evolution, proceed after the manner of esthetic 
composition and that the first principles of artistic 
creation are the first principles of all change. He 
is of the opinion that the ‘ philosophy of creation’ 
is the first of all the attempts since the days of 
Plato and Aristotle to pass successfully between the 
Charybdis and the Scylla of chaos and determinism. 

The exposition is learned and competent, and Dr. 
Stallknecht presents the results of his studies in 
good logical form. But he sometimes assumes over- 
much on the reader’s side. Even the concluding 
sentence is none too clear from the context: ‘ The 
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above statement is subject to excluded middle, but 
it has nothing to do with the empirical texture of 
future concretion.’ 


The National Adult School Union issue a small 
book at the price of ninepence, which is worth many 
times that amount. It is included in the series 
‘ Books of the Old Testament in Colloquial Speech,’ 
edited by the Rev. G. Currie Martin and Professor 
T. H. Robinson, whose names are a guarantee of 
sound scholarship. The present volume is The 
Books of Micah and Habakkuk. ‘The former book 
is done by Dr. John Naish, the latter by Professor 
R. B. Y. Scott of Montreal. In both cases there 
are an introduction and notes, with a sort of running 
paraphrase which makes the reading more intelli- 
gent. The translation is scholarly and colloquial, 
a remarkable combination. And all for ninepence ! 


Anthologies of selected prayers appear to meet a 
‘felt want’; so many of them have recently 
appeared. The Voice of Prayer, by the Rev. H. G. 
Tunnicliff, B.A. (Nicholson & Watson; 3s. 6d. 
net), will receive a warm welcome because of its 
catholic character. It ranges over the whole field 
of devotion. No church and no age is left un- 
harvested. All the great masters of prayer are 
represented, and unexpected names, like that of 
Joseph Addison, appear. There is a good index 
of subjects which will make the book useful for 
consultation. There is a prayer for each day 
of the year. It may be added that, like all Messrs. 
Nicholson & Watson’s books, this one is very 
attractive in its format. 


From Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have come a 
number of their well-known ‘ Golden Grain’ publi- 
cations. There are first of all the Golden Grain 
Diaries. These may be had in varying sizes and 
bindings, prices ranging from 1s. to 6s. 6d. net. 
Some are very conveniently thumb-indexed for the 
different months of the year. Then there are the 
Golden Grain Almanacs in small type and large 
type (2d. to 1s. net). These are in booklet form 
and give texts, poetry, and suitable devotional 
readings. But perhaps most popular of all are the 
Golden Grain Wall Calendars, all brightly coloured. 
They are in tear-off block form, and have a reading 
or text for every day. They are prepared in 
considerable variety—Daily Meditation (1s. 6d.), 
Golden Grain (1s. 3d.), Golden Text (1s. 3d.), Daily 
Manna (1s.), and Grace and Truth (1s.). 


It is impossible to turn over the pages of The 
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Methodist Local Preachers’ Who’s Who without feel- 
ing a thrill. For it contains the names and many 
particulars about no fewer than twenty thousand 
men who have responded to the Divine call to preach 
Sunday by Sunday and are voluntarily giving 
themselves to this work. They are from every 
walk of life, and it is interesting to remember that 
the early leaders of the Trade Union were local 
preachers. This Who’s Who contains not only 
biographical notices but a number of articles 
on the work of the local preachers and of their 
organization. Great care has been exercised in 
its preparation, and it is extremely accurate. 
The publishers are the Shaw Publishing Company 
Ltd., and the price is 12s. 6d. net. 


Christianity and the Modern Chaos, by the Rev. 
W. G. Peck, rector of the Church of St. John 
Baptist, Manchester (S.P.C.K.; 3s. net), consists 
of a series of lectures delivered in Arnerica in the 
‘Washington Cathedral’ Series. The contention 
of the book is that you cannot offer a rational 
judgment about the meaning and value of life 
without a conception of the basic reality from which 
this life arises. The ‘ flight from dogma’ is the 
cause of all the mental, moral, and social confusion 
of our time. And the one hope of redemption lies 
in the Church and its Sacraments. For, apart from 
anything else, the Church alone holds the ultimate 
defence of the supernatural value of man. The 
thesis is argued with great ability and earnestness, 
and its message deserves a wide hearing on this 
side of the Atlantic as well as on the other. 


One of the characteristic features of Biblical 
scholarship in the twentieth century is the constant 
effort to make the results of specialist studies 
available for the average reader. The giants of 
the later nineteenth century have almost all passed 
away, leaving to their successors the task of pre- 
senting their teaching in a form in which it can 
be absorbed by the community at large. To-day 
there can be little ground for the complaint that a 
scientific knowledge of the Bible is possible only 
to the learned ; we have books for school children 
and their teachers, books for students and books 
for adult laymen. The authors of the latest of 
these expository volumes—The Beginnings of Our 
Religion, by Fleming James, Charles B. Hedrick, 
B.S. Easton, and F. C. Grant (S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. net) 
—have very wisely kept a definite audience in 
view—the intelligent layman who has no theological 
training. They have made good use of the 
abundant material now available, and, dividing 
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the work among them, have succeeded in pre- 
senting a consistent, well-balanced, and sane 
account of their subject. While adopting a liberal 
point of view, they have not allowed themselves to 
be carried away by theories which have not yet 
stood the test of time, and the views they express ~ 
may be taken as representing the general average 
of scholarly opinion to-day. One welcome feature 
of the book is that in the concluding chapter 
F. C. Grant summarizes the whole long story from 
Moses to St. Paul in concise but comprehensive 
fashion. We have here a work which will be 
found very useful by those who have to deal with 
W.E.A. and C.T.C.A. classes, or conduct classes 
and groups in Adult Schools and Sunday Schools ; 
for their needs the book seems to be particularly 
well adapted. 


For, sound sense and straightforward exposition 
it would be hard to equal a book by Archdeacon 
K. E. Maclean of New Zealand—Our Reasonable 
Service (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). He writes ‘in 
the passionate conviction that the Faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the message of salvation which 
our world needs, that the world needs the whole 
message, and that the integrity of that message is 
sufficiently guarded and the message adequately 
expressed in the teaching and spirit of our English 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church of God.’ He 
gives an exceedingly lucid and persuasive account 
of Christian belief, worship, and service. Though 
writing as one who finds supreme spiritual satis- 
faction in the forms of the Church of England, his 
Christian sympathies go far beyond these forms. 
He tells a fine story of a New Zealand vicar, Allen 
Gardiner, who, on being asked what type of mis- 
sioner should be sent to his church, replied, ‘I have 
been an Evangelical all my life, and for eleven years 
I have taught my people the Gospel as I see it, 
but the Gospel is wider than any one man or any 
one school of thought, so send me a High Church- 
man in order that my people may have the oppor- 
tunity of fresh experience.’ It is to be hoped that 
the High Churchman was equally broad-minded. 
A most admirable and enjoyable book. 


Fatherhood and Brotherhood, by Phyllis Debenham 
(Stock ; 3s. 6d. net), contains a complete set of 
devotional readings for every Sunday of the 
Christian year. Part I., Advent to Trinity, 
published eleven years ago, was very favourably 
received, and Part II., The Sundays after Trinity 
is equally good. While intended for private reading, 
these expositions are full of sermon matter. 
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A booklet, Our Dead, Where are They? (Stock- 
well; 1s. net), contains brief articles by six well- 
known ministers, beginning with Dr. A. E. Garvie. 
‘They are scriptural and reticent, marked by deep 
reverence and Christian sympathy. Without going 
profoundly into the subject or indulging in pre- 
carious speculation, they tell us once again the 
things that are most surely believed among us and 
which bring comfort to sorrowing hearts in the 
day of trouble. 


Two new examples of the ‘ Bible Books for Small 
People’ Series, which was begun so well by Miss 
Muriel Chalmers, have been written by Miss Mary 
Entwistle, Baby Moses and Samuel the Temple Boy 
{S.C.M.; 1s. 6d. each). They are on the model 
of the famous ‘ Little Black Sambo,’ and are meant 
for children of from three to six years of age. Each 
page with two or three lines of print is faced with 
a coloured illustration. The illustrations are by 
Roberta F. C. Wandby, and both letterpress and 
illustrations are quite delightful, as are also the 
binding and make-up. 

Along with these books we mention another, 
lovely both outside and within—For a Little Child 
Like Me, by Mr. John Stirling, with illustrations 
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by Mr. Horace J. Knowles (Nicholson & Watson ; 
5s. net). It contains an alphabet of the Life of 
Jesus, Little Stories of the Saints, a Grace, a 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and a Blessing. The 
illustrations are really beautiful, and the words 
attached to them are brief and simple. A more 
perfect gift for a small child could hardly be found. 


A pleasantly written and quite competent book 
on Psychology and Sacraments has been done by the 
Rev. Frank C. Carter, B.D. (Williams & Norgate ; 
3s. 6d. net). Mr. Carter has been a close student 
of psychology, and he lays the foundation of his 
religious contribution by an exposition of some 
of the leading conclusions of the ‘ New Psychology.’ 
Among these are the power of imagination over 
against the will, and the power of suggestion. The 
transition to sacramental doctrine is easy. God 
is the great ‘ Hetero-Suggestor, and the Sacra- 
ments are means by which He sends the stream 
of His grace into the human soul. They appeal 
to the imagination and strengthen the will 
through the medium. The book is interesting 
and suggestive, and provides a sound foundation 
for the exaltation of sacramental grace which the 
writer has at heart. 


Pealm Crviti. 


By Prorrssor B. D. ErrpmMans, LEIDEN, HOLLAND. 


‘THE translation of Ps 68 published here is based on 
the Masoretic Text. The Septuagint did not under- 
stand many passages and is of little importance for 
the interpretation. The text contains a number of 
rare words, that are also Aramzan, some of which 
are of great significance for the exegesis. The word 
Elohim or El occurs in it in three different senses 
(God of Israel, gods, the king). 

The Psalm is a song of victory over robber-kings 
living in the Djebel ed Druz, the Hauran (Zalmon) ; 
it dates from the reign of David, or the first years 
of Solomon, before the building of the Temple. It 
is noteworthy that doves were used to carry home 
the tidings of the victory as soon as possible. 

1. For the leader of the service. By David. A 
harp-song. 
2. Elohim arises. His enemies are scattered. 
Those that hate him flee before him. 


3. As smoke is driven away if one blows into it, as 
wax melteth before the fire, so the wicked 
perish at the presence of Elohim. 

4. But the righteous are glad, they exult before 
Elohim, they rejoice with gladness. 

5. Sing unto Elohim, touch the harp-strings to his 
name. Cast up a high-way for him that 
rides through the deserts by him whose name 
is Jah. Exult before him. 

6. Elohim in his holy habitation is a father for the 
orphans, and a judge for the widows. 

7. Elohim makes people sit down lonely in their 
houses; he leads away prisoners, tied to 
wooden poles, even among the rebellious 
who dwell in the stony desert. 

8. Elohim, when thou goest forth before thy 
people, when thou marchest in the wilder- 
ness, 

9. The earth trembles, the heavens also drop at the 
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presence of Elohim, the lord of Sinai, at the 
presence of Elohim, the God of Israel. 

Thy inheritance, Elohim, waves a rain of 
free-gifts, and in the basket that thou hast 
placed dwell thy living creatures. Thou wilt 
strengthen the poor by thy goodness. 

My lord utters the word. Those that carry the 
glad tidings are a great host. 

The kings of the armies fall back; they fall 
back, and in the 

Inner courts of the houses thou dividest the 
spoil. 

Will you remain between the wickers, wings of 
the dove covered with silver, whose pinions 
are covered with greenish gold P 

As Shaddai scatters the kings, thou lettest it 
snow by them on Zalmon. 

A mountain of Elohim (gods) is the mountain of 
Bashan, a mountain with many summits. 
Why look ye askance, ye mountain with many 
summits, the wrath of Jahu will dwell for 
ever on the mountain he has desired to 

dwell upon. 

The chariots of Elohim are twice ten thousand, 
thousands of teeth of my lord are fastened 
to them, 

Thou hast ascended high regions, thou hast 
taken captives, thou hast taken men as a 
present, rebellious ones also, to dwell near 
Jah-Elohim (as temple-slaves). 

Blessed, O Lord, be the day, the day of which 
thou hast borne the burden for us; the El 
who is our salvation, 

the El who is for us an El of deliverances. 
For Jahu, my lord, there are issues from 
death. 

Indeed, Elohim smites the head of his enemies, 
the hairy scalp of those who live in guiltiness. 

My lord said: I will bring back from Bashan, 
I will bring back from the depth of the sea. 

Thou wilt thrust thy foot in the blood. The 
tongue of thy dogs will get its part from 
the enemies. 

Elohim sees your ways, the ways of my El, 
my king in the sanctuary. 

At the head of the procession the singers go, 
behind the musicians, surrounded by damsels 
with timbrels. 

In the crowd they bless Elohim, my lord, for 
his being the fountain of Israel. 

There is Benjamin, the youngest, who ruled 
over them; there are the nobles of Judah 
who erected their trophies, the nobles of 
Zebulon, the nobles of Naphtali. 


29. 
30. 


Bik 
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33: 
34- 


35: 


36. 


v2, 


ve, 


v.", 


vu.8- 9 


v0, The subject is nahalatekha. 


Your God has commanded your strength. Be 
powerful, Elohim, thou hast done this for us 
from your palace. 

Kings bring presents for you to Jerusalem. 

The roar of the beasts of the reeds, of the herd 
of the very strong, among the young bulls 
of the nations, that tramples under foot 
silver headdresses, scatters the people that 
delight in war. [ 

They bring sodium from Egypt. The hand of 
Cush is stretched out towards Elohim. 

Kingdoms of the earth sing unto Elohim, touch 

the strings for my lord, 

for him that rides in the highest heaven. 
with his voice he utters a mighty sound. 

Acknowledge strength to Elohim. His excel- 
lency and his power is in the clouds over 
Israel. 

From thy holy places thou art terrible, God of 
Israel. He gives strength and power unto 
the people. Blessed be Elohim. 


Lo, 


The song begins with a citation of the words 
spoken when the ark was lifted up by the 
bearers (Nu 10%), The words are applied to 
the situation and therefore slightly different 
(jaqum instead of gumah). 

The king rides in his dignity of king appointed 
by Jahu, 

mentions the wrath of Jahu against his enemies. 

He makes people sit down in their houses, 

bereaved of all, without protection. The 

word kasjorah means in Aramaic ‘ wooden 
pole,’ ‘ beam.’ 

are a free citation of Jg 5%:5. In the 

Psalm Jahu is said to go in front of His 

people. Evidently the ark accompanies the 

king in this expedition. The pronomen 
demonstrativum ‘zeh’ is originally a sub- 
stantive, like Arabic dku, meaning ‘ pos- 
sessor, ‘lord’ (cf. Arabic Dhul Shara, 

Dusares). Zeh occurs in the same sense 

(Mic 54); the Messiah will be a lord of peace. 

The Israelitic 
army was an army of volunteers (Jg 57). 
Those that offered themselves willingly 
brought a free gift, a nedaba. The word 
nil’ah cannot be the participle of la’ah, 
to be weary. The context shows that it 
must be an object, that can be put down 
and into which living creatures can be placed. 

_ Aramaic nawlah is an object made by plait- 
ing. The wickers mentioned (v.1*) show that 
the object must be one or more baskets. 
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The free gifts were numerous doves, that 
would fly home if they were let out of the 
baskets, and are therefore called mebas- 
seroth, carriers of glad tidings. 

v8. Newath is stat. constr. of subst.naweh, ‘pasture,’ 
and also a place near the house where the 
animals lie down, ‘a courtyard.’ 

vv.14-15, The interesting point in these verses is 
that the doves are let out of their baskets 
as soon as it is certain that the enemy is 
defeated. The fluttering of the wings of the 
numerous birds that circle round before 
choosing the direction of their flight is 
compared to snowing. Zalmon is the 
Hauran. 

v6. The summits of mountains were believed to 
be the seats of gods. A peculiarity of the 
landscape of Hauran is that there are many 
summits, almost all of the same _ height. 
Leo Mathias (Griff in den Orient) who lately 
visited the Djebel ed Druz compared them 
to a herd of mountains resting in a plain as 
flat as a plate of iron. Therefore, har 
gabnunim is here translated as ‘mountain 
with many summits.’ 

v.18, The word shin’an is translated by ‘ reiteration.’ 
This does not offer a comprehensible meaning. 
Therefore it is mostly corrected into some 
other word. The context shows that it is 
used in connexion with war-chariots and 
that thousands of shin’an are found on them. 
We know that the effect of the use of war- 
chariots was increased by fastening sickles 
to them. Shin’an will be a longer form of 
shen, ‘tooth.’ The words Sinai, bkodesh, 
were written in the margin by a reader who 
made a note concerning the mountain on 
which Jahu will dwell for ever (v.1’). 

vv.?3- 24, No campaign was undertaken without an 
oracle of God. Here the oracle is mentioned 
by which the king was encouraged as he 
planned the expedition. 

v.2>. The victorious king returns to the holy city 
and the sanctuary. He is called El, being 
the son of Jahu since the day of his enthrone- 
ment (Ps 2”). 

v.78. Evidently Zebulon and Naphtali had invoked 
the assistance of the central military power 
in Jerusalem. The king took great care in 
preparing the expedition. He took with 
him numerous chariots and also Benjamites. 
They were famous for their ability in using 
the sling (Jg 201%). Benjamin is named in 
the first place and is called their conqueror. 
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Obviously their slings did not miss this time. 
But it is the principal tribe Judah that 
erects heaps of stones (vigmah) as trophies. 
It is still a custom in the Orient to heap 
up stones in memory of something. The 
trophies were regarded as symbols of the 
presence of the conquerors after they had 
left. 

v.29, The first word of v.29 must belong to this 
verse. For the fighting of Jahu from 
heaven, cf. Jg 57°. 

v.21, Berazze probably Aramaic barzuz, pointed 
headdress. 

v.. Hsmn is an Egyptian word ‘ sodium.’ 


We meet no great difficulty in fixing the period 
in which the Psalm was written. Of all the Israelite 
tribes only four are mentioned. Judah, Benjamin, 
Zebulon, and Naphtali. Zebulon and Naphtali 
dwell in the northern regions. The great com- 
mercial road between Assyria and Egypt leads 
through their country. Gn 49! says that Zebulon 
dwells on the strand of the sea, that ships come to 
its harbours. The inland road from the plain of 
Jezreel to the north leads through Naphtali. It 
was of importance for them that the great roads 
should be safe for the trading caravans. 

Evidently Zebulon and Naphtali had some reason 
for fighting the little kings, who had their fortresses 
in the Djebel ed Druz. We may safely presume 
that this campaign became necessary by reason of 
some of the endless robberies, that were the chief 
occupation of the small and great rulers in the 
Near East for centuries. We know spring as the 
time in which the trees have their blossoms and 
the gardens their flowers, but 2 S 111 calls spring 
‘the time the kings go out’ to fight, with the noble 
purpose to divide spoil (Is 97). In such circum- 
stances expeditions against the marauders were the 
only way to secure more safety. In the present 
campaign the king of Jerusalem was the leading 
chief supported by Judah and Benjamin. If this 
expedition were made after the division of the 
kingdom, the king of Samaria would have been 
the leader, being the king of the northern tribes. 
So the Psalm must date from the period of David 
or Solomon. 

It is probable that the opening words imply that 
the ark accompanied the warriors. This presump- 
tion is supported by v.8. The vv.8- ® remind us of 
the song of Deborah. There is a strong likeness 
between the words, but they are not identical. In 
the song of Deborah, Jahu goes forth from Seir and 
marches out of the field of Edom. Here Elohim 
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goes in front of His people and marches through 
the Jeshimon. This name is used.as well for the 
tegions south of Judah as for the present El-belqa, 
east of Jordan. El-belqa is on the way to Hauran. 
If Elohim ‘went before the people’ the presence 
of the ark is highly probable. j 

Some scholars assert that the Psalm contains 
a great number of quotations, especially from 
Second Isaiah. But if we compare the texts we 
find that the presumed dependence of the Psalm 
is only based on some words of our Psalm that 
occur also in Second Isaiah and in other parts of 
the Old Testament in a different context. 

It is important to state that the writer knew the 
song of Deborah, but he does not quote it as a 
writer who simply writes out the words of the song 
in hisown poem. He makes a free use of the verses 
and applies them to this expedition. He did the 
same thing with the formula of Nu 10. Probably 
this literature was known by oral tradition. 

It is also important that the author uses some 
words which we can only explain by Aramaic. 
The author uses them as common Hebrew words. 
This is easily understood by the affinity of Hebrews 
and Arameeans, that is still known in Deuteronomy. 
It is a well-known fact that the song of Deborah 
uses some contractions that appear centuries later 
in the language of the Mishna. Therefore it is not 
advisable to argue from the language to the post- 
exilic origin of the Psalm. 
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The Psalm deals with historical facts. Gunkel 
rejected an historical interpretation, but v.79, ‘ Thou 
hast ascended high regions, thou hast taken captives’ 
mentions things that happened and cannot be 
interpreted as eschatological terms for things that _ 
will happen. 

The reign of David seems to be the time in which 
it was composed. V.?° mentions the sanctuary 
(qodesh) and not the Temple ; v.36 names the holy 
places (migdashim) in» plural form. The hekal in 
v.39 is God’s heavenly abode (Thou hast wrought 
this for us from thy hekal) and not the Temple. 
The mighty voice of the god of thunder (v.**) reminds 
us of Ps 18 and has also antique colour. 

Solomon married an Egyptian princess. The 
relation with Egypt and Cush, mentioned in v.®, is 
not improbable in those days of increasing power. 
The safety of the commercial roads concerned the 
Egyptians as well as the Israelites. 

The text of the Psalm appears to be in good con- 
dition. The only suggestion I have to make is to 
put the last two words of v.18 in brackets as two 
commentary remarks. 

Mowinckel mentions the Psalm only incidentally 
in his studies. In a single line he expresses the 
presumption that it may be the oldest Psalm of 
the whole collection. I do not know his argu- 
ments for this opinion, but I was glad to see that 
he shares my opinion on the antiquity of this 
song. 


Things most certainly Believer. 
IV. 


By THE REVEREND PETER GREEN, M.A., CANON OF MANCHESTER, CHAPLAIN TO H.M. THE KING. 


I HAVE been asked to write an article on what I 
believe. But I suspect that a mere list of the 
things that Iam most sure of would not prove very 
interesting. I would rather offer some account of 
how I came to my present position and of the 
grounds of my certainty. And in doing so I shall 
often have to go on some distance and then to 
retrace my steps. For the articles of a man’s 
belief are not like the links in a chain where each 
one follows the one before and goes before the- one 
that follows. Rather they are like the links in a 
piece of chain-armour where each link is fastened 


to, and depends on, a number of other links. 
Indeed, much of my certainty in religious matters 
—and that certainly increases every day—is due 
to the way in which my various beliefs, so different 
and apparently accepted on such different grounds, 
do hold together to make a coherent whole not 
easily shaken. 

But as, if you are to arrive anywhere, you must 
set out from somewhere, so in an argument you 
must start from some premise of which you are 
certain. The man who is so radically sceptical that 
there is nothing of which he can say, ‘ This is, to 
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me, a self-evident certainty which stands in need 
of no proof,’ can never arrive at any certainty at 
all. Well, the thing of which I have always been 
certain, from my very earliest days, is that there 
is a difference between right and wrong. If I know 
myself at all I am before everything else a moralist. 
I hope that no one will suppose that that means 
that I claim to have been, or to be now, good. 
Not at all. It means merely that I am certain of 
the ethical judgment as a reality and not a delusion. 
This certainty is in no way affected by the fact 
that there is probably nothing that any man has 
ever held to be right which some other men have 
not held to be wrong. Those very differences 
merely emphasize the fact that men speak of this 
as right and that as wrong. Of course nowadays, 
in the present state of chaos in opinion, one meets 
people who say, ‘If you call a thing beautiful or 
ugly I know what you mean. If you call a thing 
useful or useless I understand you. If you call a 
thing pleasant or unpleasant I may disagree with 
you but you convey something to my mind. But 
when you talk of right and wrong you make dis- 
tinctions which mean nothing to me.’ But I am 
sure they are wrong. The fact that there is a 
distinction between right and wrong is to me the 
one absolute self-evident certainty from which I 
start. It is, of course, the objective fact that 
finds expression In man as the Freedom of the 
Will, Moral Freedom. 

I have written at some length about this because 
I owe to my certainty on the. point the fact that I 
am to-day a Christian at all. When I went up to 
Cambridge in 1890 it was very difficult for a man 
to retain his belief. The great high priests of 
science, T. H. Huxley, Tyndall, W. K. Clifford, 
Herbert Spencer, and a number of lesser men were 
championing agnosticism. Not a few Cambridge 
men had relinquished their orders, and comparatively 
few of the younger dons, unless they were clergy- 
men, made any pretence of religion. One of the 
younger dons at my own college said to me, ‘I 
am holding on to Christianity with my finger- 
tips ; and I do it more for the sake of my pupils 
than for myself; and it is hard work.’ It so 
happened that my friends were drawn very largely 
from the men reading natural science, and I was 
constantly assured that modern science had proved 
Christianity to be false. God, if there was a God, 
must necessarily be unknowable; prayer, if it 
were anything more than an aspiration to be in 
harmony with the progress of the universe, was 
obviously absurd ; miracles were impossible ; im- 
mortality a delusion. I did not know enough to 
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counter these arguments. But I did know enough 
to see that precisely the same reasons which were 
advanced in their support made any distinctions 
between right and wrong impossible. So I used to 
tell my companions that if their views were well 
founded there was no such thing as morality. 
Then I was often asked if I meant that I should 
not try to do right unless I was afraid of being 
damned after I died. I used to reply that I did 
not mean that in the least. What I meant was 
that if the world was a great machine there could 
not be any such thing as right or wrong. And 
then, at the end of my third year, and at the end 
of my fourth year, two things happened which 
came as welcome rain after a long drought. I 
heard Lord Balfour (then Mr. A. J. Balfour) deliver 
his great lecture at the Cambridge Ethical Society 
on ‘ The Insufficiency of Naturalism as a Basis of 
Ethics,’ and heard him debate it afterwards with 
the late Professor Sidgwick and the late Professor 
Ellis McTaggart. And there, gloriously expressed 
as I could never have expressed it, was all that I 
had been dimly feeling after. No free spirit; no 
morality. And a year later the matter was finally 
settled when T. H. Huxley delivered his preposterous 
Romanes Lecture on morals and evolution, a lecture 
which, as Archbishop D’Arcy truly remarks, 
‘reduces his entire doctrine to an absurdity.’ Since 
then I have had some opportunity to read philos- 
ophy, and I recognize that Kant’s great trio—God, 
Moral Freedom, and Immortality—are inextricably 
united. Give up one and the other two must go. 
Hold to one and the other two must follow. I 
know that truth now, and the whole course of 
modern thought in the last thirty years proves it. 
But I did not realize it fully in my first three years 
at Cambridge. What held me to religion was the 
absolute certainty that there was a difference 
between right and wrong. 

Now I must retrace my steps and go back to 
my earliest days. One of the commonplaces with 
many popular writers of to-day is that children 
hate religion because they have been frightened 
with the bogey of an angry God when young. The 
classic example of this is, of course, Edmund 
Gosse’s book, Father and Son, but Mr. H. G. Wells, 
the late Arnold Bennett, and even Mr. Kipling, in 
‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,’ have worked the same 
idea. I suppose there must have been cases of 
such teaching. I only know that Sunday was the 
happiest day in the week in the home where I was 
brought up, and that if we were taught to fear God 
we were certainly never taught to be afraid of Him. 
I do not know that the truth that God zs Love was 
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as fundamental in my mind as the truth that there 
was a difference between right and wrong. It was 
rather a thing that I was taught and accepted as 
true (till two experiences later in life which I will 
describe presently) than something self-evident. 
Yet it must have been firmly held, for it was strong 
enough to stand against two difficulties. Iam sure 
that children often think much more deeply than 
their elders suppose. I know that from a very 
small boy two things bothered me. One was the 
existence of evil. I had, so to speak, a foot in 
two churches. One was St. Peter’s, Southampton, 
where my father was vicar’s warden. The other 
was St. Michael’s, to which I was taken by an aunt. 
And going to the latter church I had to pass through 
some of the worst slums in England. I often used 
to wonder what I should have done if I had been 
one of the dirty ragged boys I used to see. And 
one summer day, at three in the afternoon, I saw 
a man stabbed in Simnel Street, Southampton, 
when I was not more than ten years old. Not 
very clearly, perhaps, but clearly enough I faced 
the question, ‘What chance have boys to be good 
if born in such places?’ My other difficulty was 
the problem of pain. My father was a fine field 
naturalist and used to take me with him fishing, 
botanizing, and studying Nature. I remember 
very clearly how he explained to me the action of 
an ichneumon fly which had laid its eggs in a lovely 
caterpillar so that the living creature was eaten up 
alive from within. I think it is the horror that I 
felt as a child for ‘ Nature, red in tooth-and claw,’ 
that is responsible for the fact (for it is a fact) 
that I have never killed bird, beast, nor fish in my 
life. 
that has less than six legs and even then it has to 
bite me first. Yet this preoccupation with the 
problem of evil in its two forms, the problem of 
sin and the problem of physical pain (and the 
preoccupation was so real that when I left Cambridge 
I quite deliberately chose a curacy in the worst 
district I could find so as to seek an answer to the 
question, ‘ What is God doing in the slums ? ’), never 
really weakened my belief that God is Love. The 
question I faced was not so much, ‘If God is good, 
how can these things happen ?’ as ‘ Since God is 
good, how are these things to be explained ?’ 
And I have tried to give an answer to that question 
in my book, The Problem of Evil. 

I have spoken of two experiences which made 
the fact that God is Love a certainty to me rather 
than a thing accepted on authority. I need not 
describe them in any detail. I am not, I think, 
naturally gifted with what Dr. Inge calls the 


I often say jokingly that I have killed nothing, 
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mystic’s power of vision. But once, just before 
I left Cambridge, and once, towards the end of 
the War, I had experience of that state in which 
one seems to come into direct contact with God. 
I said nothing of the first experience for six months, 
as I wished to see what the result would be on my | 
own life. Then I wrote about it to my mother. 
The second experience I have described briefly in 
my book, Our Lord and Saviour. Quoting from 
that book I will say (i) that the Life I was brought 
into contact with was the Life of a Person; to 
talk of a ‘life force’ would, in view of such an 
experience, be ludicrously absurd ; (ii) the Life I 
knew was good, was Love; and (iii) it was quite 
recognizably the same as one is brought into 
contact with in prayer and Communion. 

And what answer did I find while working in 
the Old Kent Road to the question as to what God 
is doing in the slums? I know that many people 
will dissent strongly from my reply, but I can only 
say that after forty years of pastoral work in 
some of the poorest parts of London, Leeds, and 
Salford, my belief is that heredity and environment 
have little effect in determining what a man’s 
character shall be. If you are good your goodness 
will take a different form if you are the son of a 
duke to what it will take if you are the son ofa 
costermonger. If you are bad your badness will 
show itself differently in a palace and in a common 
lodging-house. Whether you are good or bad 
depends on yourself. God the Holy Ghost on one 
side and the devil on the other stand ever ready 
to help or to hinder. But, as the Elizabethan 
dramatist says : 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 


So, then, we have these certainties: (i) A belief 
in God, Moral Freedom, and Immortality which 
nothing can shake. Surrender one and all go. 
Hold to one and the other two necessarily follow. 
And to surrender any one of them would,be to 
surrender the most fundamental thing in my 
thinking. (ii) A belief in the love and goodness 
of God which began as a thing taught me by my 
parents, and is to-day based on a direct personal 
experience. (iii) A firm conviction that man can 
use or reject the grace of God; that if he sins no 
one is to blame for it but himself ; and that if he 
wills to do so he can, with the help of God, make 
of life under any conditions a beautiful and gracious 
thing. 
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And now I must turn to more directly theological 
matters. Many of my more religious friends at 
Cambridge were doubtful if I were truly converted. 
They said that my religion was too much a matter 
of reasoning and too little a matter of simple faith. 
Well, every man must follow his own path. One 
thing at least I knew. And that was the power 
of sin and the deep corruption of human nature. 
“O wretched man that Iam! who will deliver me 
from the body of this death?’ seems to me to 
represent the experience of every man who has 
ever tried to live a good life. And here I owe 
much to something said to me, just before I left 
Cambridge, by one of my best beloved teachers, 
the late Dr. Joseph Watson, Honorary Canon of 
Ely and Fellow of St. John’s College. He said, 
“You are as near the beginning of your ministry 
as I, I think, am near the end of mine. Let me 
give you a piece of advice. Preach two things: 
man’s sin and God’s love. They are the two arms 
of the Cross. Talk of them and you will never 
lack a hearer.’ That is true. The last sermon 
I preached before starting this article was designed 
to show that the weakness of religion to-day was 
chiefly due to the failure of many ministers to 
know nothing save Christ and Him crucified. I do 
not think that it is impossible to arrive at an 
adequate theory of the Atonement. But theory or 
no theory, the fact of experience is that in the 
Cross is the power of God to save from sin. I used 
to hear, when I was a boy, two phrases which 
I wish were more common to-day. The first is 
“Conviction of sin is the first step in the religious 
life.’ The second is the expression ‘ A free salva- 
tion.’ And my trust in both is due to my experi- 
ence, alike in my own life and in my ministry, of 
the truth of what Dr. Watson said to me. 

Again, I must refer to something said to me 
at Cambridge. One of my greatest friends was 
Cathrew Fisher, for many years Bishop of Nyasa- 
land. While we were still undergraduates he said to 
me, ‘I do not believe in the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament because I believe in His 
divinity. It is the other way round. I believe 
in Him as God because I find Him present in the 
Sacrament of the Altar.’ I can echo that saying. 
Since I went to Leeds Parish Church as a curate 
in 1898, I have never been without the blessing of 
a Daily Celebration, and I know the power of the 
Holy Communion if it is made the centre of the 
life of a parish. I have been in my present parish 
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for nearly twenty-four years, and more and more 
the people are making the altar the centre of their 
life and work. For times of joy and for times of 
sorrow, for intercession in times of special need 
and for thanksgiving for special mercies, before 
weddings and funerals, and for parties of lads or 
girls setting out for camp, the Daily Celebration is 
more and more used and appreciated. People 
sometimes say to me, ‘Do not you fear that 
familiarity will breed contempt ?’ I have no such 
fear. Familiarity only breeds contempt for the 
contemptible. For what is beyond man’s power 
to estimate or exhaust familiarity only breeds 
deeper and deeper thankfulness. 

So then I must add to the things already named 
two other things of which Iam certain. They are: 
(iv) The deep-seated corruption of the universe 
(not of man merely, for man cannot be separated 
from the universe of which he is a part, but of the 
‘whole creation which groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’) and the power of the 
Death of Christ to redeem the whole creation. 
We hear much nowadays against ‘ blood theology,’ 
as unacceptable to the modern mind, and about 
the need of getting rid of ideas based on such 
theology from our public worship and our hymn- 
books. If we are to do that we shall need also to 
tear out a good many pages from our Bibles. My 
own conviction is the exact opposite of this. ‘I 
am not ashamed of the Cross of Christ.’ (v) A 
deep belief in the power of the Sacraments as the 
‘extension of the Incarnation.’ I could make my 
own the words of a hymn by Charles Wesley : 


Why is the faithful seed decreased, 
The life of God extinct or dead ? 

The Daily Sacrifice has ceased, 
And charity to Heaven has fled. 


O would’st Thou to Thy church return, 
For which the faithful remnant sighs, 

For which the hungry nations yearn 
Restore the Daily Sacrifice. 


Here, then, are the things in which I believe. 
My system of beliefs may seem a queer collection 
of odds and ends, made up of innate convictions, 
of things learned from friends, and of things which 
are the result of experience. Well, so it is. But 
it is, I may humbly claim, a faith for which I have 
worked and fought. And to-day it is, whatever 
its faults and shortcomings may be, at least a 
religion of my own. 
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Wirginifus Duerisque. 
‘Mr. Anonymous.’ 
By THE REVEREND P. N. Busuirtr, B.A., ORPINGTON. 
“When thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 


synagogues and in the streets, that they may have 
glory of men.’—Mt 6?. 


Have you ever heard of the gentleman named 
‘Mr. Anonymous’? As a matter of fact he is 
rather a difficult person to meet—you often hear 
about him, you sometimes see his name in lists of 
subscriptions, but detect him you cannot. He 
sometimes calls at the office of some Home for poor 
children; and leaves {100 on the counter, and dis- 
appears like quicksilver. The other day Mr. 
Anonymous—or was it Mrs. Anonymous ?—wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society promising {£3000 towards clearing the deficit 
on the Missionary funds! I read this in The Times 
the other day: An unknown woman, who called 
in February at the headquarters of the British 
Sailors’ Society and left fifteen {10 notes without 
revealing her name or address, has called again 
and left a further twenty {10 notes. Of course, his 
appearances and disappearances are not always in 
connexion with money. Sometimes you read in 
the papers that a little boy fell into the river: a 
young man passing by saw him: he quickly threw 
off his coat, jumped into the river, and rescued the 


boy: the young man disappeared without leaving’ 


his name and address. Mr. Anon! That is what 
the name signifies—‘ without a name.’ 

There is a story in the Bible of a Master Anony- 
mous. A boy was out for the day with his lunch, 
* and he followed the crowd, as many a boy would 
do. And what a crowd! Five thousand people ! 
This boy had without any difficulty wriggled his 
way up to the front where a wonderful Man, with 
such a lovely expression on His face, was speaking. 
Then there was a little discussion between this 
Teacher and the few men standing close by Him. 
What is it all about ? hungry ? bread? money ? 
Master Anonymous is now quite close to one of the 
disciples. ‘I’ve got my dinner with me, the 
Master can have this if He likes.’ ‘ There is a lad 
here,’ says Andrew to the Master, ‘ who has five 
barley loaves and two small fishes, but what. are 
they among somany?’ The lad can just hear the 
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Master say, ‘Good ; make the men sit down,’ and 
then he watches with eyes wide open, and mouth 
open, too, with astonishment. His lunch is enough 
forall! Master Anonymous! No name given, but 
what a kind, unselfish act of his. 

It is great fun acting Mr. Anonymous. The 
greatest real fun I have had was in a church where 
I was minister: the church was going to have its 
two hundred and fiftieth birthday, and one of the 
members came and said that he wanted to make a 
birthday present of {250: but he did not want 
any one to know his name—or shall I say, her 
name ? Now, how were we to do it? Well, a 
scheme was thought out: it happened that the 
County Association Committee meeting was to be 
held, and we arranged for the announcement to 
be made there that a certain friend in the county 
had anonymously given {250 to our church. The 
delegates came back with the welcome news! And 
what fun we had. I could see a twinkle in the 
eyes of ‘Mr. Anonymous’ when at a church meeting 
we passed a resolution of thanks, and he himself 
had to hold up his hand and thus pass a vote of 
thanks to himself ! 

Have. you ever tried being Master Anonymous 
or Miss Anonymous? It is great fun: you try! 
Mother comes home, and finds tea already laid ; 
who has done it? Oh, Master Anonymous ! 
Mother goes upstairs, and finds the bedroom all 
dusted and tidy; who has done it? Oh, Miss 
Anonymous. 

There is only one time when it is wrong to be 
Mr. Anonymous, and that is when we have done 
something wrong. For instance, some one disturbs 
the class at school, and does not own up, and the 
whole class gets into trouble. That is not playing 
the game. Or, some boys are playing with a ball 
in the street, and quite accidentally the ball goes 
through a window: the man comes out of the 
house, but not a boy is to be seen! They have all 
disappeared like lightning! They are all anony- 
mous !, No, that is the time to own up, and give 
in your name and address with the plea, ‘ Please, sir, 
I’m very sorry, but I did it.’ 

Yes, it is unfortunately possible to deceive people 
by being anonymous when we have done wrong : 
but it is joyfully possible to please people by giving 
a helping hand anonymously. Remember this, 
however: there is no ‘Mr. Anonymous’ in God’s 
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books. All secrets are known to Him: nothing 
is hidden, evil deeds, evil thoughts. But the good 
things also are known, Jesus said that even a cup 
of cold water given to a needy one would not go by 
without God’s reward. 


Just like a Parrot. 


By THE REVEREND RuSSELL E. THomas, M.A., 
BARNET. 
“Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength, and my redeemer.’—Ps 1914. 


I WONDER if you noticed in the newspaper not long 
ago that there was a great deal of fuss and bother 
in Berlin one day. Of course it is no surprising 
- thing to hear about fuss and bother in Berlin. 
But this time the cause of it all was surprising. 
What do you think was causing all the commotion ? 
Not Nazis, nor Communists. But just a parrot. 

It all happened right in the heart of the city, at 
one of the busy cross-roads, near which the parrot 
lived. You know how busy cross-roads in the 
centre of a great city are, and what a job it is to 
regulate the traffic. Well, it seems that in Berlin, 
or at least at this particular crossing, they don’t 
regulate the traffic by automatic lights—green for 
“Go,’ and red for ‘Stop,’ nor yet by a policeman 
signalling with his arms. They do it by a voice. 
Some one, I suppose, is watching the traffic from 
a place of vantage, and to each stream of motors 
_and things he says ‘Go,’ or ‘Stop,’ according to 

how he thinks it should be controlled. The voice 
~ comes out loud and clear through a loud-speaker 
of sorts, and the drivers of the vehicles must do 
as the voice says. 

Well, it was near this crossing that the parrot 
lived. And, when the windows of the room where 
he was were open, he could hear this voice saying 
all day long, in German, of course, ‘Go,’ ‘ Stop.’ 
He heard the voice say this so often that after a 
time he also learned to say ‘Go,’ ‘Stop.’ That 
was all right, of course, and quite what you would 
expect a parrot to do, and as he was not speaking 
so as to be heard in the streets it caused nothing 
but amusement. But one day the door of the 
cage was left open. The parrot thought he would 
do a little exploring. Perhaps he wanted to make 
closer acquaintance with the voice outside which 
he had heard so often. At any rate, he flew 
over in the direction the voice came from and 
then, perched in a tree, he began to let the voice 
know there was some one else who could say ‘ Go,’ 
‘Stop.’ And not only did the unseen voice soon 
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know this, but many other people became aware 
of it also. Drivers of motor-cars and others who 
wished to navigate that busy crossing in a safe 
and orderly way now heard two voices saying 
‘Go,’ ‘Stop,’ in a most confusing fashion, and all 
the traffic was soon in a hopeless tangle. So they 
sent for the fire-brigade. Why the fire-brigade, 
I do not know, except that the fire-brigade had 
ladders which could reach up the tree where the 
parrot was. So the firemen brought their ladders, 
but as soon as they reached the branch where the 
parrot was, the parrot hopped on to a higher 
branch. This was repeated from branch to branch, 
and it continued for quite a time, and all the while 
the parrot kept up his ‘Go,’ ‘Stop.’ But at 
length he had had enough, and he flew back to 
his home of his own accord and in through the 
still open door of his cage. And peace and order 
came again to Berlin. 

Now, what I want you to notice about this 
parrot is this: No doubt he was a very clever bird 
to be able to learn and repeat words ; but, neverthe- 
less, he really did not know what the words he 
used meant, and he certainly did not think of their 
effect. But I fancy he is not the only one who 
has used words sometimes in that way. Have 
you, for instance, ever found yourself saying words 
which are supposed to be prayers, and then, all of 
a sudden, you have discovered that you really did 
not know what the words meant, or at least you 
were not thinking of what they meant ? It is easy 
to do that. It is easy to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
and not think what it means. But that is not 
really praying. It is only using vain repetitions. 
We should think it very rude to talk to some one 
and not to know what our words meant, or to think 
of what they meant. How much worse is it to 
talk to God in that way ! 

Then sometimes we may make glib promises, we 
may say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ when some one asks us 
to do something, or not to do something. We may 
say it without really knowing what we are saying, 
and then, when we are expected to be as good as 
our word, we find ourselves in a very awkward 
position. Or we may say unkind things to people, 
or careless things about people. Afterwards, when 
we discover how our words have hurt, or what 
mischief they have done, we say, ‘Oh! I really 
didn’t mean anything. I wasn’t thinking what I 
was saying.’ 

So a great deal of the trouble and confusion in 
the world comes because boys and girls talk like 
that parrot, not knowing what they say or what 
God will think about it. 
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Tbe CBristian Year. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


Faith in Man. 
‘When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 


fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast~ 


ordained; What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him ? ’—Ps 83-4, 

‘If any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
where I am, there shall also my servant be: if any 
man serve me, him will my Father honour.’—Jn 127°. 


What is the Christian view of man? That is 
by no means an easy question to answer. The 
Scriptures can scarcely be said to speak with one 
voice on the matter. Indeed, on the surface at 
least, there would seem to be very profound differ- 
ences of view. That is true even of the chief 
oracles of Christianity—the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles. On the words of Paul have been built 
elaborate systems of theology that represent man 
as fallen, without hope in the world but for the 
saving grace of God. On the other hand Jesus is 
represented as full of faith in man, as the friend 
and encourager of even the sinner and the outcast, 
as challenging man ever to enter upon the limitless 
heritage that belongs to men of faith. These 
divergences we do not mean to pursue, but rather 
to probe for that deeper identity of view that lies 
beneath the seeming differences. 

1. Which of us at some time or other has not 
stood still to watch one of those wonderful sunsets 
when Nature flung into the sky a riot of gorgeous 
colour, and the whole foreview became a mass of 
living flame with a splendour that beggars descrip- 
tion? And somehow that sheer loveliness com- 
manded us, stilled us, and filled us with a holy awe. 

Two impressions stand out from such a spectacle 
as that. There is an immediate sense of wonder, 
awe, prostration before the mysterium tremendum. 
Before such loveliness what is man? ‘When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him?’ 
And then there is a sense that comes from reflection 
—that only to man is that power of appreciation 
given. What meaning would that dazzling splen- 
dour have apart from the eye that sees and the 
mind that appreciates ? Man’s mind is the measure 
of all that beauty. Man must be lord of creation 
to be called on to inherit such radiance. 

Imbedded in that appreciation, then, are two 
valuations of man: First, the sense of his insig- 
nificance before the Master mind, the creator of the 
glories of the universe ; and then the sense of man’s 
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power and potency, his inherent greatness as the 
possessor of mind, judgment, esthetic appreciation. 

While Ps 8 is distinctively Hebrew, perhaps we 
can distinguish in these two reactions the difference 
between the Hebrew and the Greek thoughts about 
man. The Hebrew has acknowledged man’s in-’ 
significance before the awfulness of God. The 
Greek has stressed rather his human powers, his 
mind and all the energies and gifts wrapped up in 
that possession. On.this continent and from 
Christian pulpits these rival views are still 
trumpeted. On the one hand, from the United 
States particularly, we hear the challenge to man 
to believe in himself. The humanists would make 
man a God and a creator of God. Others—especi- 
ally those who have heard the notes of ancient 
Calvinism or of the newer school of crisis in Ger- 
many—protest that man is nothing, God is all in 
all. Both views have their strength and truth. 
Both can claim a measure of vindication. But the 
final test is: what do they make of this human 
life, its meaning, its issue, its final purpose ? 

2. Why should not man believe in himself ? 
What is the meaning of all the toiling and moiling 
of creation without him? Picture the natural 
process from the beginning of time. The grey 
mists, the upheaving of mountains, the slow grinding 
of the glaciers, the sea withdrawing to its boundary 
and the rivers to their channels. . . . Strange 
creatures arise and move upon the face of the 
earth and take their fill of food and sleep and sport. 
What if God scatters His splendours about the 
universe ? What does it matter? Beasts browse 
on. Only when man comes are these splendours 
appreciated and turned to spiritual value. It is a 
position of staggering greatness ! 


For tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 

And break the shore, and evermore 

Make and break, and work their will ; 

Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 


What lies behind all the proud achievements of 
civilization if not man’s faith in himself and his 
powers ? Was it not well that man should have 
ambition, restless energy, a genius that would reach 
out and create ? What of the splendours of Egypt 
and Babylon and Nineveh? Have we not all a 
pride in these memorials of a vanished past, these 
pomps of yesterday? Were they not colossal 
achievements ? What especially of the creative 
arts ? Is it not an inspiring thing to see a man 
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possessed of an idea, burning to create? Walk 
through the galleries of a great city and—who can 
but admire? There is so much of richness. The 
mind is sated with seeing. Each single canvas is 
a triumph of the human spirit. 

Tt was this outstanding faith in himself that 
made the Greek supreme. And this faith in our 
human powers gives us truth and more truth, 
beauty and more beauty. But the Greek was 
conscious himself that it was not all. ‘Many a 
wonder lives and moves, but the wonder of all is 
man’—so sings the immortal chorus of the 
Antigone. 

3. But there is a greater contribution that has 
been made to mankind—and that rests on another 
kind of faith—that faith that stretches out in 
wonder and astonishment, that sense of awe and 
mystery that acknowledges man’s littleness and 
summons him to believe in something outside of 
himself. The Hebrew leaves room in his life for a 
greater magnitude that cannot be measured by the 
mind of man. Stooping low he passes through the 
doorway to a larger discovery than criticism or 
science can yield. To his humility is vouchsafed a 
revelation. Man is the crown of creation. That 
is a great faith. Man is the son of the Creator. 
That is a greater. 

What is the chief end of man? ‘To have a fair 
name,’ the Greek was ready to answer, measuring 
himself by his fellow-humans and their valuation. 
But the Hebrew set One Greater over against life, 
a Transcendent and Holy One to whose absolute 
Will all lesser purposes must needs conform. The 
Creator of the dazzling universe, said the Hebrew, 
reaching out with his reverent faith, is a moral God. 
Tt was his supreme discovery. And he went on in 
the prophets to know One who desired mercy and 
not sacrifice. He who made Orion and the Pleiades 
is He who hates the evil and loves the good. He 
who tells the number of the stars is He also who 
heals the broken in heart and binds up their wounds. 
Then finally came One making manifest that 
behind the mystery of the universe is a Father’s 
face : the All-Righteous is the All-Loving too. The 
Greek ideal of life as a glad brimming wine-cup to 
enjoy had to be transmuted into a cup of hate 
and death drunk joyously by the will of God for the 
sake of others. ‘Father, glorify thy name!’ 
How? ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.’ God declares His character in the Cross. 
Eternal Love vindicates its claim to rule by sacrifice 
and self-giving. This is the supreme element in 
man’s nature, the ability to reach up to fellowship 
with a self-giving God. Eternal Love seeks in us 
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the responsive, flaming heart of love, the will to 
sacrifice for love’s sake. 

Dr. D. S. Cairns tells a story of one of his 
students. He was at home on the shore of the 
Moray Firth in a little fishing town—not far from 
Lossiemouth. The sea is full of witchery and 
charm and power as it beats upon that coast. 
It was all so still out there that morning where 
the young Divinity student sat reading. A boy 
passed by. He was evidently a stranger. He 
made for waters that were known to be dangerous. 
Maclean cried out in warning—but was unheeded. 
He resumed his reading. Suddenly a cry from 
the sea! The book is thrown down. There is the 
boy struggling with the current. Maclean made 
straight for the water, and swam out, catching hold 
of a plank that came in his way. He reached 
the lad in time and tried to manceuvre him to the 
plank. But the current was sweeping both out- 
ward. The lad was exhausted. Again and again 
he slipped off the plank. But Maclean persisted, and 
with a heroic effort succeeded in saving the lad. 
But his own last ounce of strength had been spent. 
He sank, and was drowned. 

It was a brief, but a great, career in Divinity. 
If the cosmos is meaningless until man appears with 
a mind to appreciate it, so man himself is mean- 
ingless in that splendid arena till he lifts his physical 
existence up to a moral splendour for the praise of 
God who made him. 

We believe in man—in his power to appreciate and 
to analyse, to seek out and to sift truth, to build 
civilizations and to create priceless works of art. 
But we believe in him most when he flings his 
quintessence of dust into the sea that another may 
live. Man is spiritual, and his true end is the 
production of spiritual qualities—courage—love— 
honour—the things that cannot be bought with a 
price and do not die with death. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Religion in the Light of Friendship. 


‘Abraham believed God... and he was called 
the Friend of God.’—Ja 2%. 


At the outset some people may object that to 
speak of God as our Friend, and of ourselves as 
friends of God, is unworthy. In reply, we can 
only say that what is good enough for the Bible 
ought to be good enough for us. And the Bible 
does repeatedly use this description ; moreover, it 
is of interest to observe that it uses it rather more 
frequently in the New Testament than in the Old. 


1 J. Dow, in A Faith for To-day, 47. 
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The great New Testament passage for this subject 
is the fifteenth chapter of St. John, that inner 
sanctuary. There in three successive verses the 
word comes back and back. It is used to explain 
the Cross: ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.’ 
It casts light on Christian obedience: ‘ Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.’ And, 
then, it is chosen to indicate the deepest sort of 
knowledge of God’s mind, a sort of knowledge we 
somehow share with Christ Himself: ‘I have 
called you friends, for all things that I heard from 
my Father, I have made known to you.’ 

Thus, we see, friendship is not too low a word 
for our purpose after all. Jesus gives us the right 
to use it. And now, taking it from His hand, let 
us ask whether to think of religion in terms of friend- 
ship, as the relation of friends in its highest form, 
may not make luminous for us some of the great 
things in faith. 

1. To begin with faith, there surely is a real 
similarity between trusting a friend and trusting 
God. And in both cases the difficulties are much 
the same. A man believes in his friend’s goodwill ; 
he is convinced that he has his interest at heart. 
And yet the goodwill is not manifested in every 
part of the friend’s conduct. He has other duties 
than being a friend to us ; he has to travel, he has 
to carry on in business, he has to serve the com- 
munity. But more, some parts of his behaviour 
may even at first appear to indicate disloyalty or 
ill-will. He would be bound to support’ a rival 
for a vacant post if that other were twice as well 
qualified ; he might be compelled to resist some 
plan of ours. None the less, a man trusts his 
friend—why ? 

The reason is something like this. It is because 
in the past there have been times of intense mutual 
revelation, and for ever after those are the moments 
which we take as the key to our friend’s nature ; 
there the spirit was disclosed which gives to his 
conduct all its purport and meaning. 

Now this exactly is what Christianity asks us to 
do with God. It says: the Power, the Presence 
that made and sustains the world has looked into 
our eyes through the eyes of Jesus Christ. There 
was that creative moment of revelation between 
Spirit and spirit. In His face we saw the truth 
that God is our Friend. Therefore we are able to 
trust. Behind all the appearances of indifference 
and heartlessness in the material tracts of the world, 
what we saw in Jesus is still there. No doubt we 
cannot prove by grim logic that God is faithful 
love any more than we can that our friend might not 
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deceive us. No doubt we are taking a risk. Yet, 
just as we can be sure when a comrade grasps our 
hand in the hour of joy or danger or sorrow that he 
will stand by us to the end, so the touch of Christ 
has given us assurance of God, and by His presence 
we know that God will never let us down. ; 
2. Again, if friendship is the right analogy, con- - 
sider how black sim looks in this light. Among 
the strange things that were said and circulated 
during the Great. War.none perhaps was so queer 
as some descriptions of the moral and spiritual 
condition of the Army. But at least this can be 
said, that at bottom soldiers had and have an 
inexorably severe code of morals, in the sense that 
from one end of the Army to the other the betrayal 
of a friend was regarded as an unpardonable offence. 
To play false to a comrade, to go back on him and 
injure him deliberately—this was the last degree of 
baseness. And if we really start from that point, 
and work out its implications, we shall discover 
that it opens up into a pretty useful and certainly 
a very severe and exacting standard of morals. 
People say : Why, the modern man is not worry- 
ing about his sins at all, and why should he? Let 
us for one moment carry this over into everyday 
life. Ask how it looks there. What would be 
said of a man who came to neglect or deceive or 
hate or calumniate the kindest lifelong friend, and 
who, when the facts were pointed out to him, 
replied: ‘Well, that doesn’t worry me in the 
least’ ? What should we think of ourselves if we 
had done this? But we have done it. Sin is 
turning our back in scorn on all that God has 
been for us. But there is more behind. If a man 


_has a friend, and injures him, that is sufficiently 


bad, but what if he were to injure one of his 
children? ‘There essentially is sin. If we are 
selfish, we are harming the life of others who 
belong to God. If we are envious and callous and 
unjust we are striking at the happiness of those 
for whom He cares, and who ought to have been 
sacred to us on His account. The meanest and 
darkest and most hateful feature of the whole 
business of sinning lies in this, that it tramples the 
great Friendship down into the mire. 

3. Observe how friendship makes forgiveness 
easier to apprehend. ‘The further I have gone 
in life,’ writes R. L. Stevenson, ‘ the harder I have 
found it to understand what forgiveness means.’ 
And yet, thank God, sin zs pardoned. 

If we were talking to some one who felt it all but 
impossible to take this in, we might well fall back 
on the analogy of God as the friend of sinners, and 
ask what other friends do. Most of us feel that the 
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best friends we have ever had in this world are 
those who lived round us in the old home where 
childhood was spent. There was a mother there, 
or a father, who forgave our childish faults. We 
experienced pardon there, as between human 
friends. 

But if love can do this, love on earth and between 
man and man, then how much more can love in 
heaven do it! We may argue straight from the 
best things in human life to the very heart of God. 
That is what Jesus did in the most wonderful story 
He ever told—the Parable of the Prodigal. 

Here, then, is one great test and touchstone 
which we can apply to the friendship of God—He 
is willing to forgive. But in the background there 
is a test even greater—namely, willingness to suffer 
in order to bring about forgiveness, to make it 
possible. We may shrink pitifully from making it 
up with an old intimate who has wronged us, because 
of the bitter pain it will cost us to go seriously 
into the matter and have it out with him in ex- 
planation and appeal. And yet, if we were able 
to look back after accomplishing the reconciliation 
through whatever suffering of ours, how we should 
give thanks that we had been led that way. That 
inevitable suffering for forgiveness’ sake was laid 
on God also, on Him most of all, and His response 
to the tragic need is Calvary. In Jesus’ passion 
we see the pardoning agony of the Father. 

4. Once more, the friendship of God explains 
how faith gives men character. We are all familiar 
with the phrase ‘a self-made man.’ For the most 
part we attach the epithet to persons who have 
scored a notable worldly success, say, in the 
acquisition of wealth or fame. But we never by 
any chance affix the adjective ‘self-made’ to 
people who are eminent in goodness. We will 
search the world in vain for a human being now 
possessed of strong or fine moral nature who has 
not been led forward to that by men better than 
himself, in the shadow of whose nobler being his 
immaturity grew up and came to strength. 

And that, too, is the secret of personal religion. 
God our Friend, Christ our Intimate—there lies 
the explanation of how certain people take on a 
radiance of nature that brightens the world for all 
the rest of us. It is not that they have secured a 
privilege denied to others, it is that they have 
been in earnest over a possibility within the grasp 
of all, without exception. They have let God’s 
Spirit lead them into God’s friendship. 

5. There is one remaining point. It is this: 
that when our friends die, we do not forget them. 
We retain them in our memory and in our love, 
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and in desire we send our anticipations on to a 
good time coming when they and we shall be side 
by side again. It is more true of Christ even than 
of affectionate human hearts that when H7s friends 
die, He does not, He never will, forget them. 
Through that power of His to which death is but 
a weak and empty shadow He undertakes that all 
whom He had chosen and who have chosen Him 
shall come to Him through the darkness, and that 
separation shall have an end. It becomes plain 
why immortality must be at the heart of the gospel. 
There is One who has taken us into an unchanging 
love, to which even death can make no difference. 
So that, when for us the hour strikes, and we lie 
down at last, it may be as if we heard the very 
voice of Christ: Ye are still My friends ; because 
I live, ye shall live also.t 


FourRTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
There is One who keeps Troth, 
“ And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If 
ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.’— 
Jn 1413h, 


One of the joys of exploring the mind of Jesus 
is the joy of discovery. He is always leading us 
to windows out of which we look upon scenes of 
truth and matchless beauty, unknown before. He 
is full of delightful surprises. One moment He 
shows us a picture of purity in the heart of a child. 
The next moment He makes us see an angel 
smile. We miss the whole point of the story of the 
Prodigal Son unless we are able to see the angels 
smile. 

‘He wakes desires,’ as Sidney Lysaght says in 
his beautiful poem : 


He wakes desires you never may forget, 

He shows you stars you never saw before ; 

He makes you share with Him for evermore 
The burden of the world’s Divine regret. 

How wise were you to open not—and yet 

How poor if you should turn Him from the door. 


“He shows you stars you never saw before’ ; 
and here in this magnificent promise, ‘If ye ask 
anything in my name, I will do it,’ we have a star 
of the first magnitude. ‘We have the word of 
the King,’ the Covenanting martyrs cried as they 
stood unfearing upon the scaffolds of the Grass- 
market, declaring that the moment after death 
would find them in a Kingdom of light and joy 
and beauty. ‘ We have the word of the King for 

1H. R. Mackintosh, The Highway of God, 75. 
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it, and of a King better than His word.’ And the 
passing centuries change neither the word nor the 
King. 

‘Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do 
it.’ But what is anything? This word anything 
is the blocking word in the promise, and it is so 
difficult and so stubborn and so immovable a word 
that thousands of people have simply given the 
promise up. Does ‘anything,’ it is asked, mean 
that if a man asks God to give him {20,000 he shall 
get it? Does it mean that his mother, dying of 
some incurable disease, may be saved? Does it 
mean that his business difficulties may be prayed 
away? And the answer is that ‘anything’ means 
any real thing, any enduring thing, any spiritual 
thing. Our bodily welfare, or the possession of a 
lot of money, or the comfort of staying in a fine 
house can all be lumped together and_ labelled 
‘Perishable Goods.’ And Christ’s great promise 
does not run here. Indeed, as Father Stanton of 
St. Alban’s remarked, ‘ If God gave us all we asked 
for, I should think we should most of us be in hell 
by this time.’ What are the big ‘anythings’ we 
may ask of our King ? 

1. Let us ask and keep asking for that jewelled 
gift we foolish people think so little of and talk so 
casually about—the forgiveness of our sins. For- 
giveness is the golden key which opens the heart of 
God. We are forgiven, and lo! the door swings 
open and we walk together into a new life of com- 
munion and gladness with the great Friend of our 
Race. Pity the despairing hearts who doubt or 
despair of the mercy of God. In Eden Phillpotts’ 
novel, The Secret Woman, is the tale of two women’s 
tangled lives—Ann Redvers, and Salome Westaway 
who steals Ann’s husband. The foolish husband 
dies, and the hearts of the women are purified. 
Together one winter’s day they meet in the quiet 
churchyard and are reconciled. ‘ There are things 
too small for God to heed,’ whispered Salome, 
‘and my broken life is one of them.’ But Ann 
cried, ‘Never, never—all, to the pattern of the 
frost on these dear graves, be the thought-out 
invention of our God. Nought’s too small for 
Him, and nought too great. I’ve larned that, 
and I’ve larned what God’s forgiveness means. 
Ours be but the shadow of this. He comes three 
parts of the way.’ Ann’s eyes blazed into a sudden 
passion of faith and love. ‘The haste o’ God, 
Salome, the haste o’ God. Quicker ’n the lightning. 
A sigh of sorrow brings Him or one humble thought.’ 
No theologian has given us so captivating a picture 
of the deep forgiving Love of God. Love running 
hot-foot to forgive. And Jesus says, ‘ Claim it. and 
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receive it. If ye shall ask this thing in my name, 
I will do it.’ 

2. Ask for the mind of Christ. We cannot 
describe it. It is easier to describe the sunrise, or 
an autumn moon floating in a solemn beauty over 
a Western Isle. For when we think of His mind © 
we think of His charity. And when we think of 
His mind we think of His sanity and power to see 
all things in clear proportion. When we think of 
His mind we think of His patience, and of that 
fire of pity that burned on earth and still burns 
in heaven for all His brothers and sisters who are 
poor or lonely or sad, or gone out of the way. 
When we think of His mind we think of a noble 
and generous heart who breaks for all of these 
the bread of sympathy and understanding and 
unwearied kindness ; and, thinking of Him so, is it 
any wonder that we fall upon our knees and pray in 
accents of yearning and of faith: ‘O Father above, 
give us the mind of Thy Holy Son Jesus. Lord, 
evermore give us this bread ’ ? 

3. Ask this great thing. Let us ask for the 
power to be what we believe. Ask for the power to 
live as we pray. Ask for the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

4. Ask this greatest thing. Let us ask for the 
assurance of our own immortality. This is the last 
and largest gift of the Father to any earthly child. 
It is a very lovely boon, and it has come to His 
children in a thousand strange and wonderful 
ways. In dreams and visions of the night Jesus 
has whispered to some, ‘I am thine, and thou art 
mine for ever’; and some have knelt at the Cross 
and heard a trumpet blowing down the sky—The 
Lord Jesus Christ has abolished death, and has 
brought life and immortality to light through His 
glorious gospel. And some have gone down a 
valley road where all was gloom, and at the last 
milestone the valley was bathed in golden light 
and a shining pathway to the throne of God, and a 
voice saying, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life. Because I live, ye shall live also.’ 

His face pale and wasted, his body shrunken by 
long imprisonment, but his eyes gleaming with 
heroic ardour, John Huss, the earliest European 
martyr of the Reformation, was sentenced to death 
upon the 8th day of June 1415, by the Council of 
Constance. When his doom was read, one of the 
judges asked if he had aught to say. It was a 
dramatic moment and had an unforgettable sequel. 
Huss, answering never a word, fell upon his knees. 
‘I pray,’ he cried, ‘to Thee, God Almighty, I pray 
for everlasting life through Christ Jesus.’ + 

1A. MacLean, High Country, 57. 
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FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


A Root and Branch Gospel. 


“ These that have turned the world upside down are 
_ come hither.’—Ac 17°. 


TueEy had preached precisely the same gospel that 
had been proclaimed from the first, that Jesus 
suffered for sins and rose again the third day, and 
they were called radicals for their pains. Do we 
_ realize to-day that, if we are Christians at all, we 
believe in a subversive fact which means a revolu- 
tionary attitude towards our own life and towards 
society ? 

People are asking what is the secret of Jesus? 
That is, of course, the great problem of Christianity. 
That He was a sinless human being matters in 
itself very little to any one. It is doubtful whether 
the records of His life are sufficient in themselves 
to prove a phenomenon so extraordinary. What 
our own experience does show us all is the presence 
of the gospel in the world after nineteen centuries 
as an organized and living power, incomparable in 
its effects, marvellous in its recuperative force. 

Men are asking what is the meaning of this 
vitality, but too often they seek for the answer in 
the wrong place. They want to find the secret of 
Jesus in what He taught, the words He uttered, 
the principles He exemplified. This never was the 
gospel, and never will be. It is where Paul the 
radical placed it when he preached at Thessalonica. 
It is the acceptance of a new and tremendous fact, 
which to the mind that grasps, the spirit that 
believes, means a revision of the whole scheme of 
thought and action. We can never account for 
the steady resistance which the faith of Jesus has 
persistently made throughout the centuries to the 
conservatism of human imperfections by exclaiming 
with the Galilean crowd, ‘Never man spake like 
this man.’ Let us read our New Testament and 
we shall find that the ambassadors of Christ are 
never the exponents of a doctrine, but the witnesses 
to a fact. ‘This Jesus did God raise up, whereof 
we all are witnesses.’ ‘Ye killed the Prince of 
life whom God raised from the dead ; whereof we 
are witnesses.’ 

“They have turned the world upside down,’ said 
the Jews of Thessalonica, when St. Paul came to 
their city with this message of Divine deliverance. 
‘The world ’ here means the Roman Empire. And 
there is no more certain fact of history than the 
essential antagonism between Christ and Cesar. 
Some of the ablest of the primitive Christians no 
doubt failed to see, as many sincere Christians in 
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these modern times fail to see, what from the point 
of view of earthly politics is the inherent radicalism 
of the gospel. Not only Nero and Domitian, but 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the very flower of 
political wisdom and moral enthusiasm, were com- 
mitted to the expression of the name of Jesus. 
Do what they would, no other course was open. 
For that splendid creation of human intelligence 
rested upon a theory which took no account of a 
larger spiritual world, and therefore of the stupend- 
ous fact which determines the destiny of mankind 
—that He who was born of the Virgin Mary had 
risen on the third day from the dead. 

If we are at all to understand this we must really 
know by a practical and living experience what 
conversion means. For Christianity is not the 
conclusion of an argument. It is the joyful recogni- 
tion of a fact. 

Of what is St. Paul thinking when he speaks of 
‘the foolishness of preaching’? He knew from 
his own vivid story that conversion means nothing 
else than the admission into the realm of our 
personal experience of the risen and ascended 
Jesus. We may say if we like—indeed, St. Paul 
himself confesses—that he was prepared by the 
leading of events for the revelation of God’s Son. 
But it was no master-mind that pointed out to the 
acute and accomplished Saul a fatal flaw in the 
logic by which he justified the réle of a persecutor. 
We cannot explain the author of the Epistle to the 
Romans, the hero of the missionary journeys, the 
martyr of Tre Fontane, by an inward development 
of spiritual life. ‘Have I not seen the Lord ?’ 
That is the simplest of all explanations, which St. 
Paul himself gives, and which, once admitted, 
accounts immediately for that sharp break in his 
activity. 

Conversion all through the Christian centuries 
has meant this, and this only—the capitulation of 
the citadel of Mansoul to the great and commanding 
fact of the incarnate and ascended Redeemer, with 
the inevitable transformation of thought and action 
which follows from this surrender. To one man 
it will mean abandonment of vicious habits, to 
another the abatement of intellectual pride, to 
another the joyful solution of the dark problem 
of existence. Is it to be wondered at that men 
and women, when this mighty truth comes home 
to them with all its tremendous power, seem to 
change their whole course of life? They see with 
larger, other eyes, so that all their thoughts, all 
their actions, all the various details that make up 
their life in the world, have been given a new 
focus, have all grouped themselves in their true 
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and proper proportions round a new principle. 
He that now sits upon the throne of their heart’s 
affections has spoken to them, saying, ‘ Behold, I 
make all things new.’ 

If we carry out this great Christian gospel into 
the practical affairs of daily life and human inter- 
course it means now, as it meant in the days when 
St. Paul preached at Thessalonica, a turning of the 
world upside down. ‘ Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven!’ Well, then, 
if that be the gospel, the message of an eternal 
Father to His disobedient children, the forgiveness 
of sins is the one thing that matters in human life ; 
the one regulative purpose which is to determine 
the development, not only of the individual life 
of each man who knows that he is a sinner and 
that Jesus Christ is his Saviour, but of this great 
complex web of business, pleasure, thought, action, 
and pain which we call human society. 

Were we all to go about in society determined, 
like St. Paul, to know no man after the flesh, we 
must not expect to be popular. We say a great 
many pretty things, especially in the earlier weeks 
of the Christian year, about what we are pleased 
to call the Incarnation, about peace and love and 
goodwill. We sing ‘Good King Wenceslaus,’ and 
light up our Christmas-trees in charitable institu- 
tions, and say to each other, ‘Good Christian 
men, rejoice,’ for somehow or other the Babe of 
Bethlehem has taught us to be kind to the poor. 
Then come the noble words of the prophet, inter- 
preting the Manifestation of Christ: ~*He was 
wounded for our transgressions. .. . We hid as 
it were our faces from him.’ Hid our faces? Of 
course. 
of the grace of God. 

_ That all men are equal may be a pretty subject 
for declamation, but it is refuted by the obvious 
facts, we say. That is exactly what the Jews thought 
when they had no dealings with the Samaritans. 
That is what Saul, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
thought until the day when he saw the Lord whom 
he persecuted enthroned in glory as the power of 
God unto salvation to the Greek as well as to the 
Jew. Why cannot we translate the language of 
the New Testament into that of the present day ? 
The Jew stands for all natural exclusions—of 


It is a great subversive fact, this gospel., 
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caste, of birth, of wealth, yes, even of capacity. 
The Jew stands for the efficient in every age, for 
those who claim preferential treatment on the 
ground that they are ready to take up the white 
man’s burden of running public companies for the 
benefit of the shareholders. We do not in this 
enlightened age talk of ‘the uncircumcised 
Gentiles.’ But what, for example, shall we say of 
‘the inferior races’ who are manifestly designed 
by Nature, if not for hewing wood and drawing 
water, at any rate for the fulfilment of the law of 
sacrifice by working for the benefit of others ? 

It is in the light of such a situation, says Dr. 
Fosdick, that one must understand the New Testa- 
ment’s account of Peter’s difficulty in calling on a 
Gentile. Peter would have insisted that he was 
a Christian. He would have died for Jesus. ‘ One 
of the first and best sermons preached in my time,’ 
he might have said, in defence of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, ‘I preached myself.’ But all such talk 
about his personal devotion and his theology 
would have got him nowhere in this new emergency 
he was facing. He was asked to visit a Gentile 
who was inquiring about Christianity. Now Peter 
in all his life had never called upon a Gentile. 
At that point his Christianity came into collision 
with his prejudice. All honour to him because, so 
many centuries ago, his Christianity won the day ! 
As he said to Cornelius later, after he had crossed 
the racial barricade and found a friend upon the 
other side: ‘Unto me hath God showed that I 
should not call any man common or unclean.’ 
That was Peter’s second conversion, and there is 
no genuine Christianity without it. 

Are we proclaiming as a challenge to what people 
tell us is the law of Nature the grand doctrine which 
St. Paul learned at once, not by rummaging among 
the records of former ages, but by sitting at the 
feet of the Redeemer, that there is no difference 
because all have sinned, that in Christ Jesus 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free P 

Let us hold fast the one fact which upsets the 
world. Let it grasp us till it lifts us to that loftier 
spiritual plane where alone we can see life steadily 
and see it whole.t 

1 J. G. Simpson, Christian Ideals, 225. 
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St. Paul and fhe Ministery of Women. 


By IRENE M. Ropsins, B.A., WHITEFIELD’S CENTRAL Mission, LONDON. 


Ir is generally taken for granted that Paul’s 


attitude towards the ministry of women was one 
of unqualified disapproval, and that he forbade 
Christian women to speak or to preach in public. 
‘This belief has been based on the Church’s inter- 
pretation of certain passages in his Epistles, and 
on the general impression left by those Epistles 
that he considered women inferior to men. 

In these days the question of the ministry of 
‘women is a burning one which is affecting every 
section of the Christian Church. There are those 
who would condemn Paul’s attitude as a relic of 
the Stone Age, when the dominant male was not 
only protector, but master, and would affirm 
decidedly that we are not to be bound by first- 
century conceptions of the position of women. 
There are those for whom the belief that Paul con- 
sidered the ministry of women contrary to the 
mind and intention of the Founder of the Church 
very naturally determines their attitude towards 
the whole question. But there are others who 
believe that Paul has been misunderstood, that the 
interpretation of the Church has been wrong, and 
that he would never have endorsed the opinion 
with which he has been generally credited; in 
spite of seeming evidence to the contrary, he 
accepted the ministry of women in the Church. 
That is the view maintained in this article for 
reasons which it is hoped will be made clear as 
we proceed. 

When we wish to discover the opinion of a writer 
on a certain subject, the-first thing to be borne in 
mind is that we must consider not only those 
Passages which bear directly on the subject, but 
the whole trend of his writing. To base our argu- 
ments on a few isolated passages is a dangerous 
procedure if we are seeking for the truth—a danger 
to which Biblical readers are peculiarly prone, for 
it is possible to find support for almost any heresy 
by the judicious use of a few proof texts. In 
dealing with this question, therefore, we must not 
be content with those texts which have been so 
constantly quoted as arguments against the 
ministry of women in the Church, but consider the 
whole of Paul’s teaching which bears directly or 
indirectly on the subject. Moreover, we must 
‘consider the relevant passages. in their context, 
in relation to the circumstances under which they 
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were written, and in relation to the author’s frame 
of mind at the time of writing. 

Let it be said at once that an examination of the 
Pauline Epistles shows that Paul shared to some 
extent at least the prevailing view of the inferiority 
of women ; in all his injunctions to husbands and 
wives he emphasizes the subjection of the wife and 
the headship of the husband. 

That being granted, let us turn to the passages 
which deal especially with the ministry of women. 
The most important are to be found in the First 
Epistle of Timothy, and the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

In zt Ti 2! we read, ‘Let a woman learn in 
quietness with all subjection. But I permit not 
a woman to teach, but to be in quietness.’ That 
is plain, straightforward, and definite, but its value 
as an expression of the Apostle’s commands is 
lessened when we remember that modern scholars 
consider this Epistle to be the work of an earnest 
Paulinist early in the second century. Such a 
one would be well acquainted with the Pauline 
Epistles, and would doubtless believe he was 
expressing the mind of Paul, but his words would 
be dependent on those to be found in an earlier 
Epistle, the authenticity of which has never been 
called in question, the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

xr Co 1434-36 reads as follows: ‘ Let the women 
keep silence in the churches ; for it is not permitted 
unto them to speak ; but let them be in subjection, 
as also saith the law. And if they would learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at home: 
for it is shameful for a woman to speak in the 
church. What? was it from you that the word 
of God went forth ? or came it unto you alone ?’ 

Taken by itself this sounds conclusive, but taken 
in conjunction with other things Paul said in this 
same Epistle, to say nothing of his references in 
other Epistles, the passage is full of difficulties. 

In the eleventh chapter, in the midst of a dis- 
cussion in which he lays down the necessity of 
women being veiled and wearing long hair, as a 
sign of subjection and ‘ because of the angels ’— 
apparently a reference to an old Rabbinic tradition 
which attributed the fall of the angels to lust 
—these verses occur, ‘Every man praying or 
prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoureth 
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his head. But every woman praying or prophesy- 
ing with her head unveiled dishonoureth her head : 
for it is one and the same thing as if she were 
shaven. . . . Judge ye in yourselves : is it seemly 
that a woman pray unto God unveiled ?’ (r14- 8), 

Now this clearly refers to public prayer and 
prophesying, and leaving the discussion on one side 
as irrelevant, we may note this fact—that here Paul 
is giving permission to women to pray and prophesy 
in the Church. Yet, in the fourteenth chapter, he 
denies them the right of speech. Unless we are to 
believe him to be as inconsistent and vacillating as 
the common interpretation of his prohibition would 
imply, we must seek some other explanation of 
this apparent contradiction. 

Several interpretations of the passage in ch. 1434-36 
have been suggested. 

(xt) That vv.54%5 should be put in inverted 
commas, as a quotation from the letter sent by the 
Corinthians to Paul, which he is answering. His 
answer is to be found in v.36 ‘You have been 
insisting that women shall keep silence in the 
Church ? What? Was it from you (men) that 
the word of God went forth? Or came it to you 
alone?’ It is an indignant protest against the 
right of male members to deny the privilege of 
speech to women. 

This is an attractive suggestion, but considera- 
tion shows it to be untenable. It is unthinkable 
that Paul, in view of all his remarks in this and 
other Epistles about women being subject to men, 
should suddenly appear as an out-and-out defender 
of their rights. Moreover, the tone of the Epistle 
suggests that the attitude the Corinthians adopted 


was the very opposite, that they were indeed, more ' 


advanced and ‘ modern’ than most of the churches. 
Therefore it must be dismissed. 

(2) A second suggestion supposes that in v.%, 
Paul is speaking about a different part of the service, 
namely, the discussion that followed the sermon. 

As far as we can gather, public worship in Corinth 
consisted of hymns, sung or recited, praise and 
prayer, reading and exposition of Scripture, and a 
sermon, followed by discussion. 

There was no set order of service, no organized 
ministry, and members took part freely. ‘ When 
ye come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a 
teaching, hath a revelation, hath a tongue, hath 
an interpretation.’ It was more like a Quaker’s 
meeting than a service as we know it. Paul has 
no objection to women praying or prophesying 
provided they are suitably veiled, but he considers 
it unfitting that they shall join in the discussion 
after the sermon. They must be silent then, such 
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is the rule in all the churches (following Dr. Moffatt’s 
punctuation which concludes v. at the word 
‘peace,’ and reads v.84 as follows, ‘As in all 
the churches of the saints, let the women keep 
silence. . . .’). If there is anything they have not 
understood, let them ask their husbands at home.” 
The Corinthian Church has been allowing too much 
freedom of speech to women, and in the interests 
of order and fitness, it should be stopped. Do they 
challenge that ?» Let.them remember that it was 
not from them that the gospel went forth, and they 
are not the only people to whom it has come. 

This is a possible explanation, but is it probable > 
What warrant have we for believing that Paul is 
referring here to a particular part of the service ? 
The chief matter under discussion in the chapter 
is the ecstatic speaking with tongues, and the 
confusion resulting therefrom. Such speaking 
might, occur throughout the service, and is carefully 
distinguished from prophesying. ‘ He that speaketh 
in a tongue edifieth himself; but he that pro- 
phesieth edifieth the church’ (v.4). 

Further, with regard to women who prophesied, 
such as Priscilla, and Phoebe, and the daughters of 
Philip the Evangelist, is it reasonable to suppose 
that Paul would allow them to deliver the message 
which God had given to them, and deny them 
audible part in the rest of the service ? Reluctantly 
we must consider the explanation inadequate. 

(3) Again, it has been suggested that what Paul 
is forbidding here is the inconsequent chattering 
and asking of questions to which some of the 
Corinthian women were prone, that what he is 
saying is, ‘Let the women keep silent in church, 
they must not chatter and disturb the gathering, 
if they want to ask any questions, they must ask 
their husbands at home.’ 

The warrant for this suggestion is the fact that 
the verb used for ‘to speak’ means in classical 
Greek ‘to chatter.’ But it is important to point 
out that the New Testament usage is much more 
dignified ; both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, 
this is the common verb for speaking, and Paul 
uses it in cases where the classical meaning would 
clearly be out of place (e.g. 1 Co 131). He may 
have had it in mind in this passage, but it is unwise 
to press it. 

(4) The most interesting suggestion, and one 
which a study of the chapter seems to confirm, is 
that Paul’s command here is a real prohibition, 
but one called forth by special circumstances and 
never intended to be binding on all women or for 
all time. It is not directed against such speaking 
as noble Christian women like Priscilla would 
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indulge in, but against unseemly’ hysterical out- 
bursts which sometimes occurred during a state of 
excitement in the Corinthian Church. 

We know the Church at Corinth to have been 
difficult ; there were divisions and factions among 
the members, law suits in heathen courts, disorderly 

behaviour at the services, drunkenness among 
wealthier members at church suppers, even im- 
morality. Moreover, the Corinthians prided them- 
selves on their knowledge and their spiritual gifts, 
_and had developed a kind of Church individualism 
which led them to break out on lines of their own, 
regardless of their spiritual union with other 
churches. 

Paul wrote at least four letters to them; the 
first, which is lost (unless we have a part of it in 
2 Co 6!4-71), had been completely misunderstood, 
and had provoked a reply with which he deals in 
r Co. But he refers there not only to their written 
letter, but also to news that has been brought to 
him by word of mouth by members of the household 
of Chloe and by Stephanas the bearer of the letter ; 
among other things mentioned, they have told him 
of disgraceful scenes witnessed at the gatherings 
for worship. 

Paul’s admonitions in ch. 14 make it easy to 
reconstruct the picture. It seems that there was 
sometimes much religious excitement, such as has 
often been witnessed during revivals, and the 
freedom of which they boasted was abused. Making 
use of the gift of tongues which they considered a 
mark of great spirituality, some one would pour 
forth a torrent of ecstatic and often unintelligible 
words, and others, catching fire from his example, 
would follow suit, and in the excitement several 
would speak at once, to the confusion of the gather- 
ing and the utter mystification of those interested 
unbelievers who had come in. What was especially 
shocking to the outsider, among those who took 
part and thus disturbed the service, there would 
be women who, forgetting their dignity and the 
laws of propriety, might even tear off the veils 
which as respectable Greek women they were 
accustomed to wear on such occasions, and lift up 
their voices with the rest, shouting aloud. 

We can understand Paul’s anxiety that this 
kind of behaviour should stop. He is jealous for 
the witness of the Church, eager that the Corinthians 
shall give no occasion of stumbling in that great 
heathen city, and he deals with the matter 
promptly. 4 

He reminds the Church that after all prophecy 
is a greater gift than tongues, since he who 
prophesies can be understood by all, and therefore 
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edifies all. He bids those who speak with tongues 
find an interpreter or else keep silent ; when they 
speak, let each speak in turn, that there be no 
confusion. As for the women, let them keep 
silent ; their speaking is a cause of offence to many 
and brings discredit on the Church. Prophecy 
and speaking with tongues are both to be desired, 
but let all things be done decently and in order. 

Here we have what seems to me the most reason- 
able explanation of this difficult passage, since it 
does not entail the explaining away of any of Paul’s 
words, but shows them to be entirely relevant to 
the matter in hand, and it redeems him from the 
charge of inconsistency by limiting his prohibition 
to special circumstances. 

If we accept it, the contradiction between his 
words in this and in the eleventh chapter vanishes, 
but the popular idea of his attitude towards the 
ministry of women disappears also; while he may 
not be enthusiastic about it, he definitely acknow- 
ledges and accepts that ministry in the Church. 

How far does his general teaching confirm this 
view ? What further evidence have we for believ- 
ing this to be his attitude ? We have the evidence 
found in the other Epistles, evidence outside the 
realm of controversy. While it may be true that 
Paul held the prevailing view of the inferiority of 
women, he did not make that a reason for debarring 
them from the ministry of the word. Among his 
fellow-workers in the Lord, he frequently mentions 
women, and almost always with affection, com- 
mendation, appreciation, and respect. Even in 
the case of Euodia and Syntyche, the two who 
have quarrelled at Philippi, he speaks almost 
tenderly, exhorting them to be of the same mind 
in the Lord, telling how they laboured with him 
in the gospel. 

Men and women are mentioned indiscriminately 
in the salutations which close his Epistles, but 
there are no special greetings in the latter case. 
Along with men, women are described variously 
as ‘fellow-labourers,’ those who ‘laboured in the 
Lord,’ or ‘laboured much in the Lord.’ No details 
are given of their work, but some are mentioned 
more definitely. 

There is Phcebe, described as ‘a servant of the 
church that is at Cenchree ...a succourer of 
many, and of mine own self’ (Ro 161), Phoebe 
a servant! One wonders in passing whether it 
would haye made any difference to the attitude 
of the Church towards women workers if King 
James’s revisers had translated that as ‘ Pheebe, a 
minister of the Church that is in Cenchrez,’ or even 
‘Pheebe a deacon.’ They might well have done 
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so; Tychicus, Paul’s friend from Asia, is twice 
described as ‘a faithful minister.’ Much good 
advice is given to ‘deacons’ in the First Epistle to 
Timothy. In each case, the same word ‘ diakonos ’ 
is used. Phoebe, servant, deacon, minister, can 
hardly have been a silent member of the Church 
at Cenchrez ; and Paul approved and commended 
her. 

And there was Priscilla, in whose home Paul 
stayed when he first visited Corinth, the instructress 
with her husband of Apollos, that ‘learned man, 
mighty in the scriptures,’ the mainstay of the 
little Church in her house at Rome, one who had 
risked her life for Paul’s sake. 

Nothing could be warmer or more appreciative 
than the Apostle’s greetings of these two, and it 
is hard to imagine him bidding them keep silent 
in the churches. It is clear that the fact of their 
sex is put on one side, and he thinks of them only 
as fellow-labourers with him in that greatest of 
all tasks, the proclaiming of the gospel. 

It is here that we get to the heart of his think- 
ing on the matter. There is one unquestionably 
authentic verse in Galatians which shows him at 
his best. ‘There can be neither Jew nor Greek, 
there can be neither bond nor free, there can be 
no male and female: for ye all are one man in 
Christ Jesus’ (3°). 

Paul is not suggesting the end of nationality or 
slavery or sex. He was proud of his Jewish birth 
and his Roman citizenship; he accepted the 
institution of slavery, even while insisting on that 
Christian family relationship which must eventually 
destroy it ; he was an unmarried man and content 
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to be so, but the pure love of man and wife was for 
him a sacrament of the divine love of Christ. 
What he is saying here is that there is something 
which transcends the fact of nationality or caste 
or sex, a spiritual unity in Christ which is the 
possession of all Christians. ; 

These women who laboured with him in the 
gospel were his fellow-workers in the Lord, for 
whom he had the deepest respect and the warmest 
affection, and he recognized their spiritual equality. 
In matters of the spirit there was'no male or female, 
they were one in Christ. That being so, he could 
never deny them the right to speak, or to exercise 
their ministry lest he quench the Spirit, and be 
found fighting against God. 

In the yearly epistle published by the Society 
of Friends in the year 1841, these words occur, 
‘It is the prerogative of Christ to call and qualify 
by the Holy Spirit His servants to minister in word 
and ‘doctrine, and to preach repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ . . . and 
we believe He continues to call, from the unlearned 
and from the wise, from the young and from the 
old, from the poor and from the rich, from women 
as well as from men, those whom He commissions 
to declare unto others the way of salvation.’ 

I believe Paul would have endorsed those words. 
He was a first-century Jew, and as such influenced 
by the spirit of his times; but he was above all 
a follower of Jesus Christ. Had he lived in the 
twentieth century instead of the first, he would 
have been among those who, recognizing that the 
Spirit bloweth where it listeth, would open the 
doors of the wider ministry to their sisters in Christ. 


Contributions and Comments. 


WticaB vt. 8. 


Ir is questionable whether to walk humbly in this 
verse (which for a long time was held to be an 
utterance of Balaam) correctly represents the 
Hebrew original. If humility were its intended 
meaning, one should expect n>? yon. Here 
and there a voice is raised against the traditional 
rendering. Wellhausen writes; ‘wenn wir nur 
wuessten, was mit n2> yon gemeint ist.’ Sir 
George Adam Smith also has his doubts in 
regard to the current translation, and is un- 
certain whether we should not take it, as in 
Aramaic, in the sense of in secret, secretly. He 


seems, however, to have overlooked the fact, 
as do all the commentators, that in Aramaic and 
especially in Neo-Hebrew the root ys¥ also denotes 
modesty, chastity (myp')¥), purity. There is no 
reason in the world why n>S yoy¥n should not have 
the jatter connotation. The third portion of the 
Prophet’s answer to his groping generation would 
therefore be, to walk in purity with thy God. The 
pillars of the moral life—says Micah—are Justice, 
Mercy, and Purity. And we know only too well 
that Micah’s generation needed exhortation in 
regard to Purity, quite as much as in regard to 
Justice and Mercy. J. H. Herrz. 


London. 
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Entre 


Fraser of Livingstonia. 
Some of the etymologists are half-inclined to 


think that parson may mean a representative 


_ blurred and indistinct, not the real man. 


person, as if Christ set down in every parish a man 
whom He can trust, and said, I do not need to argue 
My case further ; here is the thing lived out ; look 
at it for yourselves, and judge whether, apart from 
Me, there is anything like that. 

If that be so, then most of us ministers must 
feel with shame how grievously we fail Him ! 

But, as one moves through life, now and then 
one comes on men and women who are such repre- 
sentative people, and to whom we are proud to 
point as proofs of what the faith can do; who 
make the whole thing, at its biggest, credible. So 
Matthew Arnold felt about his father. 


And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone ; 
Pure souls honour’d and blest 

By former ages, who else— 

Such; so soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whom I see— 
Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 
Seem’d but a cry of desire. 


So masses of folk felt of Donald Fraser. As James 
Moffatt, himself a great Christian, puts it, ‘ when 
he came it was like a breath of fresh air, or the tide 
rising on the beach ; his personality put so much 
into our lives. It’s a gift of God to have witnessed 
such a life’; or the Bishop of Johannesburg— 
summing him up as ‘ one of the best bits of Christian 
evidence it had ever been my good fortune to come 
across’; or Raven, ‘ one of the very few in whom 
one felt at once the Eternal quality.’ 

When he died there was a huge gap left. And it 


seemed useless to try to depict or to explain him 


to those who had never known him. Any biography 
could only be a kind of wirelessed photograph, 
Your 
botanist pulls a flower to pieces, and look, says he, 
here are the stamens, here the petals, here the this 
and that, and—yes, that’s all. But it is not all. 
That poor withering little heap is not the flower ; 
the poise, the secret, the something that made it 
has escaped him. So one might catalogue exactly 


the splendid head and eyes, the irresistible smile, 


the glory of the voice, the courage, the humour, 
dashing off clever little sketches, the devoutness, 
the kindliness, the burning faith, the unconditional 
surrender to the Master, the tireless eagerness in 
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Qlous. 


service, the sheer lovableness, and much else, and 
yet give no impression of the whole. Nor, when 
news came that his wife had essayed the task, was 
one’s uneasiness abated. For, as a rule, wifely 
biographies are not to be commended. Either the 
artist stands too near the canvas, or else she creates 
a weird, unearthly Burne-Jones kind of thing, all 
sheen and willowy gracefulness, with far too little 
honest flesh and blood. But in this instance skill 
and humour and sanity have saved the situation, 
and the life of Donald Fraser of Livingstonia (Hodder 
& Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net) stands out as an 
authentic portrait, till almost one can hear the 
voice, and see the man, and feel the old inspiration 
yet again. 

Tt is a great tale Mrs. Fraser has to tell. The 
happy hearted laddie in the rowdy little circle in 
the Free Church manse at Lochgilphead; the 
shy, likeable, somewhat undistinguished boy at the 
High School of Glasgow ; and then in student days 
Christ called him, and he gave himself in whole- 
hearted surrender ; and at Christ’s touch gifts and 
faculties that had been dormant in him sprang into 
being, full-sized and impressive from the very first. 
Fraser never had to learn to speak. He was a 
consummate orator from the beginning. Uncon- 
sciously and without seeking for them, he possessed 
almost every possible art ; and these, allied to his 
sincerity and the enthusiasms burning up his very 
soul, made him a leader of his student generation 
everywhere he went, while he himself was still a 
boy. The humblest of men, he never sought, place 
or distinction, yet they fell to him by natural 
right. Again and again he would stand back, while 
pushing others forward. But no other would do. 
For his voice swept his generation where it would. 
He preached the Kingdom, and numbers flocked 
to it. Caught by a phrase which never impressed 
some of us, he urged ‘the World for Christ within 
this generation,’ and so many offered for the foreign 
field that he himself, among the earliest of the 
volunteers, was almost crowded out of the service 
of his own Church. Long years afterwards the 
Bishop of Peterborough, preaching to the University 
of Glasgow—that ancient seat of learning with its 
long and distinguished roll of fame—began, ‘I am 
proud to preach to the University of Donald 
Fraser,’ who, caught away by bigger things, had 
left without taking a degree ! 

His life as a missionary was one long triumph. 
True, he went out in propitious times, when Laws’ 
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statesmanship had laid the foundations, and when 
the winds of God had risen and were blowing through 
those lands. But at once he stepped to a place 
among those who can never be forgotten. Diffi- 
culties there were in plenty—the enervating climate 
luring tired men from reading and from study, 
political problems, not always, it would seem, too 
wisely handled by certain of the Government 
officials ; the endless calls of preaching to crowds 
who would not go away, of organizing, of. building, 
of superintending schools, of training native pastors, 
of translation, of being a father and a leader to 
whole races who, won by his character, looked up 
to him and followed him and trusted him implicitly. 
And still the flame went leaping out and out, and new 
problems emerged for swift decision and solution, 
and the man—who never took a holiday except 
when he broke down in health—gave himself with 
both hands. A dam has to be built, and he studies 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and builds it ; a new 
church is being organized, and daringly he creates 
the office of female elder; epidemics swept the 
land, and he toils as if he were a doctor ; in every 
way the people have to be taught to stand on 
their own feet, to undertake responsibility and 
let the missionary fade into the background, to 
be both Africans and Christians. And untiringly 
he does it, and their love followed him everywhere. 
Their attitude to him was that of the little fellow 
who, seeing his white friend, toddled to him, and 
held his hand all through the sermon, And then 
the Holy Ghost fell on the land, and Pentecost had 
come. 

It was a great life, greatly lived. The Church 
at home called him to the highest office in its gift. 
And through his Moderatorial year he flamed 
through the country—making his own bed to save 
his hostesses in the country manses that added 
trouble, lost among the delighted children every- 
where, inspiring endless services and meetings with 
something of the heat of his own zeal. 

The South African churches—with the old war 
feeling still alive and smouldering—invite him to 
tour their land—a delicate task—to help them in 
their racial difficulties. And, except here and there 
where the surface of the soil remained unbroken, the 
thing became a veritable triumph. And then, to 
their dismay, his friends heard he was being called 
back as a Secretary in the Church’s Offices at home. 
‘Go and look at a lion in a cage,’ one wrote to him, 
‘before you make up your mind.’ And the simile 
was apt. He didn’t want to come ; yet the Church 
called ; and he rose up, but not without misgivings. 
“Come back to Scotland with me, and help me not 
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to make a failure of my life,’ he wrote his wife. It 
was no failure. But the greatest days were past. 
He was no ecclesiastic. And, unless one is a Zoro- 
astrian, one must boldly presume ecclesiastics, too, 
must have some place in the intricate plans of God. 
But the time spent upon minutiz seemed to him 
often largely wasted. He longed for a chapel in the 
Offices where men immured in the dust of Com- 
mitteedom could see the eternal stars. He was 
quite sure that the endless appeals for funds, and 
adroit methods for rounding each new corner were 
merely makeshifts at the best, that if only the 
Church would fall in love with Jesus Christ all else 
would follow of itself. And he kept seeking to 
create new inspiration from that highest source. 
He toiled immeasurably and had his reward. Yet, 
full and rich and splendid though it was, it was 
only an appendix in small print to what had gone 
before. Yet what a life it was in every chapter of 
it ! 

All that he came to give 

He gave, and went again. 

I have seen one man live, 

I have seen one man reign 

With all the graces in his train. 


Lionel Johnson’s whole magnificent poem might 
have been penned for him. And he has left a joy, 
an inspiration, and a reproach. For he has raised 
the standard, and our own mean ways look even 
shabbier than ever. For, as the Minute of the 
native Session in his own Loudon put it in their 
exquisite tribute, when he left them to come home, 
‘We are ashamed we have not caught the infection 
of a like heart.’ A. J. Gossip. 


Glasgow. 


Agonia. 

‘In a little Greek Testament which Gairdner 
(the late Canon Gairdner of Cairo) gave his friend 
on his departure for Africa was written in Greek, 
““ Agonia is the measure of success,’ and Fraser 
never parted with it till two years ago when he 
handed it to his son, going out to serve the people 
for whom he himself had known such travail “ that 
Christ might be born in them.” ’1 


‘I stopped sinning.’ 

‘ On his arrival in Africa, Fraser found the people 
in that early and perhaps inevitable stage in Chris- 
tian evangelism at which, having given up some of 
those practices that entangled them and prevented 
them from taking the first step into Christian liberty, 

1 Agnes R. Fraser, Donald Fraser of Livingstonia, 25. 
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they were largely occupied in denouncing what 
they had abandoned. He lamented this negative 
attitude, fostered by eloquent sermons from the 
preachers on such evils as polygamy, drinking, and 
Sabbath-breaking. The people were apt to think 
of the new teaching as the acceptance of a revised 
set of tabus. Such a conversation as the following, 
between him and a woman applicant for baptism, 
was only too typical. ‘““Why do you want to 
follow Jesus, Mama?” “ Because He died for our 
sins.’ ‘“‘ Have you sins?” “No?” “Do you 
mean that you never sin, never do wrong?” “No, 
not now.” “You must be a very wonderful 
woman! There are none of us who are as good as 
that. I think you cannot know much about Jesus 
Christ if you are so contented with your own life. 
Mama, there are still many things in your life that 
you have to be saved from.” “Is that so? I 
thought that when I stopped pounding flour on 
Sunday I had stopped sinning.” ’? 


God’s Love. 


‘We were told that the end was unexpectedly 
near. Hurrying back, Catherine [his daughter] 
and I [his wife, Dr. Agnes R. Fraser] found him 
propped up in bed, struggling painfully for breath. 
It was long before he could speak, but finally he 
managed to whisper, ‘“‘I think I am a little easier 
now.” A moment later he asked, ‘“‘ Do they say 
I may gonow?” It was as if he had been waiting 
for permission, for when I told him he might go 
any minute now, his face lighted up, and he said, 
“Oh, I go joyfully !” 

‘He seemed to want to say something more and 
I bent closer and asked, “ Are you sending your 
love to the children?” ‘‘ God’s love,” he amended, 
“and God’s love to you,” turning to the surgeon 
who stood on the other side of the bed. And so, 
having given for the last time the message he had 
preached and revealed all through his life, he passed 
on.’ ? 


Church-goers. 


‘A friend of mine, a parish priest, was visiting 
one afternoon and came to a small shop, kept by a 
man and his wife. The shopkeepers were friendly 
and talkative, and they spoke much of the diffi- 

culties of trade, especially the number of bad 
_ debts they had. 

*“ Tf I could get in all the money on my books,” 
said the tradesman, ‘“‘ we should be all right, but 
as it is we are up against it hard.” 


1 [bid. 168. 2 Ibid. 316. 
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‘Later on the parson said, “‘ When am I going to 
see you two at church again? It is a long time 
since you have been.” 

‘They hedged for a bit, but finally the old 
favourite came out, “I don’t see much good in 
going to church. I don’t see that the people who 
go to church are any better than those who stay 
away.” 

‘“ Well, look here,” said the parson, ‘ I am not 
a betting man, but Pll make you a bet now and 
up to my limit. You bring out your books and 
we will look at them, and I’ll bet you five pounds 
to one that you won’t find five per cent. of church- 
goers among those who owe you money.” 

‘“ Go on, George,” said his wife, “‘ take him on.” 
But George waited, mentally reviewing his list. 
Finally he shook his head. ‘“‘ No, sir, I won’t take 
that. Church-goers pay their debts.” 

‘But there is more than honesty in money 
matters. If the bad church-goer is about the 
worst thing in a community, the best of the church- 
goers are the best of a community, and naturally.’ 


A Desert Journal. 


What is pleasanter to read than a volume of 
well-written letters, especially when they tell of 
strange lands and peoples? And so it was with 
reluctance that we laid down A Desert Journal, 
Letters from Central Asia by three members of the 
China Inland Mission—Evangeline French, Mildred 
Cable, and Francesca French (Constable; 7s. 6d. 
net). The beautiful photographs add to the 
attractiveness of the book. The letters were 
written in unusual places, some from the shade of 
Tibetan lamaseries, many from mud shelters in 
the Gobi. Their dispatch was a problem. On 
occasions when brigands controlled the area and 
censored letters, ‘the journals were cut into strange 
patterns to be brought together again by the friend 
who received and circulated them.’ 

In the spring of 1928 these three indomitable 
women, already with over thirty years’ experience 
of the dangers and privations of Central Asia, 
started to go back after a brief furlough in England. 
The letters cover the period from 1928 to 1932, when 
the next furlough was due. They had hoped to go 
back by the simplest and least expensive route—by 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, via Moscow to Omsk. 
Thence by river steamer, followed by five days’ 
drive in a tarantass to Chuguchak, where Chinese 
carts could be hired for the three months’ journey 
across Turkestan and the Gobi Desert to Suchow. 
But the Soviet Government would not give them a 


* K. E. Maclean, Our Reasonable Service. 
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permit to pass through Siberia, and so they had to 
choose a longer route via India. It is with a delight- 
ful touch of humour that they explain why the 
permit was not forthcoming. It was owing to 
‘trouble on the Afghan Border,’ they were told. 
They explained that the route they meant to go 
would not bring them within a thousand miles of 
Afghanistan. The refusal was a mystery until, 
searching the daily papers for news of the Afghan 
Border,. they found the announcement that 
the Amir had determined to cut the Moscow 
visit from the programme of his European 
tour, and this was followed by the remark that 
‘this decision had given great satisfaction in 
Britain.’ 

In their journey through India they visited the 
Women’s Medical College at Ludhiana, and then 
spent some time with Amy Wilson Carmichael at 
the Dohnavur Settlement. In crossing China 
‘the strongest impression’ they gained was ‘ that 
the mental apathy which formerly rested upon the 
masses is lifted, and China is thinking.’ 

Broken by periodic rests at Suchow, their base, 
they made a succession of missionary journeys. 
On one of these they travelled for a hundred and 
thirteen days, arriving at last at Urumchi, where 
they were met by Mr. Hunter and Mr. Mather, 
also of the China Inland Mission. ‘ Our kind hosts, 
after taking a good look at us, said: “There is 
plenty of hot water for those who want baths.” 
We hastened to explain that a great deal of it was 
sunburn, but gladly acquiesced in the thoughtful 
suggestion.’ The journeys make an amazing 
story — discomforts from dirt, ticks, mosquitoes, 
extremes of temperature from steamy heat to 


twenty-four degrees below zero, dangers from armed’ 


bandits, and from tempest and flood. ‘At mid- 
stream in the first channel the Flying Turki (their 
native cart) suddenly sank beneath us, and in a 
moment we were at water-level and the mules 
struggling in difficulties. At all costs the cart must 
be lightened, and without hesitation we threw 
ourselves into the water . For two hours 
eleven men struggled to save our things. Twice the 
mules’ heads were under water . We still 
had three hours’ ride in wet clothes before we reached 
a house where we could pitch the tents. The kind 
farmer let us draw on his winter stock of dried 
’ desert thorn, and in a few moments a huge bonfire 
flared on the threshing-floor, around which we 
stood in steaming clothes, which were already 
stiffening to ice in the evening cold.’ As we read 
these letters we remember with some amusement an 
objection recently made to the ministry of women 
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in the Methodist Church, that for them the itiner- — 


ating system was too full of discomfort. 

What sustained these three missionaries ? Writ- 
ing in 1932 on their way back to England, they 
say, ‘ We saw our last fellow countrywoman in the 


autumn of 1928, but we have been neither lonely 
Indeed, we have been gloriously — 


nor deprived. 
happy in the carrying out of our commission, and 
have proved the truth of Christ’s words: “ Lo, 


Iam with you always, even to the end of the world.” 
We have known joy unspeakable as men and women > 


came from darkness into light.’ 


Mt. xiii. 30. 

‘The agrarian population was drivingly busy, 
weeding the wheat fields. We tried to earn our 
supper by giving some assistance, but found that 
in the attempt to separate “‘true wheat” from 
“false wheat,’ we were as blundering on the 
physical plane as Christ has warned us we should 
be on the spiritual. The two plants were so 
much alike that specimens laid side by side could 
only be botanically differentiated by observing the 
length and position of the hairs on stalk and 
blade. The difference, however, was in the root, 
but as soon as this had been torn up, there was no 
remedy, only vain regret, to find that wheat had 
been destroyed and tares spared. Long practice 
and trained observation has made the Chinese adepts 
at the work, but it was a lesson of more value than 
many sermons, to sit in those fields and realise why 
the Lord said : “ Let them both grow together until 
the harvest, and at harvest time I will direct the 
Lea persis 


Errata. 


We have to apologize for some. errata. On 
the second page (col. 1, line 6) of Professor du 
Plessis’ article on ‘The Results of Missions,’ ‘ thous- 
and’ should have been ‘hundred.’ Last month 
there was no time for proofs of Dr. Garvie’s 
account of the ‘Church Controversy in Germany,’ 
and the following errors should be corrected: Page 
140, col. 1, line 12, ‘farce’ should be ‘force’ ; 
line 31, ‘care’ should be ‘core’; col. 2, line 8, 
“Revenlaw’ should be ‘Revenlow’; line ar, 
‘Furst’s ’ should be ‘ Furer’s.’ 

1A Desert Journal, 54. 
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